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SOWING CLOVER SEED. 

As the time for sowing Clover Seed will soon be 
here, I thought it might not be amiss to give my ex- 
perience and observations on the subject. The time 
it should be sown is a mooted question among agri- 
culturists, and I notice that at the meeting of the 
county delegates to elect a State Board for the ensu- 
ing year, in Ohio, there were almost as many opinions 
as delegates ;* hence, my conclusionsare, that the time 
varies according to latitude—that all times may hit or 
failin some years. My time for sowing is in the 
third month, (March,) about the last freeze, or cold 
spell, when the ground is frozen; if rain or wet 
weather precedes it, there will be icicles, as it were, 
oozed out of the ground, the seed falls between these, 
and when melted covers the seed nicely ; it saves the 
trouble of harrowing, which is recommended by many, 
and is considered indispensable to late sowing. I also 
find, by experience, that sowing in the chaff is much 
the surest plan, as the hull or chaff, that encloses the 
seed, in dry weather holds moisture, and in late frosts 
or freezes, after the germ has made its appearance, it 
protects it and serves as a manure to strengthen the 
germ. ‘Two years ago this spring, a neighbor sowed 
the same way I did, the fields adjoining—he put in 
clean seed, I sowed in the chaff; the result was, that 
mine was pretty well set, while his was an entire 
failure. [sow forty bushels in chaff on ten acres, 
having the previous fall sown it with timothy seed— 
that is equal to one clean. Sow plenty of seed, and 
you are almost sure of having a goodset.— Ind. Farmer. 


*Note.—The remarks at the meeting referred to, 
were entirely with regard to latitude. In Southern 
Ohio, it was stated that clover should be sowed not 
later than March, often in February. In Central 
Ohio, it is most usual to sow early in April. In the 
clover counties ef Crawford, Morrow, &e., it is sown 
with success from April to June, much depending upon 
the season. In Logan, Mr. Goff said, the Germans had 
great success by sowing in the moon in the last of May. 

As to the comparative value of sowing in the chaff 
or clean seed, we give the following from the Michi- 
gan Farmer.—Eps. 

Farmers are quite apt to get the idea that seed takes 
the best in the chaff, from the fact that they don’t 
know how much seed they sow to the acre. It is 
quite frequently the case, that as mueh as a bushel of 
seed is put on to two or three acres. I came to this 
conclusion several years ago, under the following cir- 
cumstances :—In 1848 I brought the first clover ma- 
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chine to this section of the country, and set it in ope 

ration ; it was an experiment to the farmers, but all 
were willing to make the trial, and see if they could 
not get rid of the enormous expense and trouble of 
sowing chaff. One man in particular, a good farmer, 
and a great grower of clover and wheat, had forty 
acres to seed down to clover, and supposed that he had 
barely chaff enough to go over the field, but at last 
concluded to have it cleaned, and sow the clean seed. 
He had eighteen bushels of seed, enough to seed his 
land and twelve bushels to spare ; in this one instance 
there was a saving of at least $60. 

Another instance was with myself last year ; wish- 
ing to seed fifteen acres and having about chaff enough 
to go over the field in the ordinary way, I had conclu- 
ded to sow the chaff, unless I could have it cleaned 
before the last of February, (for I never wish to sow 
after this time,) but good luck turned up, the threshers 
came, the chaff was cleaned, yielding eight bushels of 
clean nice seed, and not one-fourth split and destroyed 
either, but round, plump and sound. Two and a half 
bushels of this seed was sown on my fifteen acres, 
leaving me a balance of 54 bushels, worth $38 1-3. 








SPRING WHEAT. 

Owing to the present and prospective high price of 
wheat, any thing relating to its culture and increase 
can but be of interest to our readers, hence we insert 
the following letter from a Pennsylvania subscriber : 

Eps. O. Cutt. :—Seeing the inquiries made of you 
in regard to spring wheat, I cheerfully send you what 
I know of it practically. Two years since, my broth- 
er living in Illinois, sent me a barrel of flour made 
from Rio spring wheat, which on trial I found to be 
equal to our “ Double Extra from selected wheat.”— 
This called my attention to it, and the following win- 
ter, on my return from a visit West, I brought home 
three bushels for seed, which I sowed about the mid- 
dle of March, on a corn field, without plowing ; hav- 
ing first cut and burnt the stalks, and harrowed it 
twice previous to sowing and twice afterwards. 

I sowed the 3 bushels on 2} acres, and harvested 
47 bushels. On having it floured, I got 37 lbs. to the 
bushel, and the bread was found to retain its moisture 
longer than that made from winter wheat. 

The reputation of spring wheat flour has been great- 
ly injured in Eastern markets, by the fact that until 
within a few years, the majority of the Western mills 
have been greatly defective ; and to avoid that unpop- 
ularity, my brother, who is a miller, writes me they 
invariably brand all good spring wheat flour as having 
been made from winter wheat. 

If any of your subscribers should send to their 
friends West for this wheat, te]l them to get it from 
the farmers be‘ore it 1s mixed in market, and get eith- 
er the Rio, Italian or Canada Club, as the Black Sea 
and Poland are quite inferior to those above men- 
tioned. Joux T. Rusnton. 
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SCIOTO VALLEY AND NEW ENGLAND SOILS. 


Fertitity AFFECTED BY THE AMOUNT AND CONDITION 
or Orcanic MATTER. 


The Country Gentleman of 25th ult., contains an 
ingenious attempt to ward off our criticism on its re- 
marks in regard to Dr. Wells’ analyses of Scioto Val- 
ley and New England Soils, in O. Cult., Jan. 15. It 
reiterates the assertion that “Dr. Wells of Cam- 
bridge, found that the soils of the Scioto valley in 
Ohio, which have long been noted for their extraor- 
dinary fertility, contained a no larger proportion of 
the elements of plants than the comparatively sterile 
soils of New England. So far as chemical composi- 
tion was concerned, one soil was just as good as the 
other, the only difference being that the rich Scioto 
valley soil was composed of finer particles than that of 
Massachusetts.” The Gentleman then adds : 

“The Ohio Cultivator has a leading article in ref- 
erence to this ‘singular paragraph’ which it says is 
‘contrary to éruth and reason,’ and ‘different from the 
statement of Prof. Wells.’ It attempts to prove the 
statement ‘contrary to truth’ as follows: 

‘ Prof. Wells did not say that the Scioto valley soils 
contained ro larger proportion of the elements of 
plants than the soils of New England, nor that the 
only difference between them was the finer particles 
of the former ; but simply that the inorganic (or min- 
eral) constituents of the two were nearly alike, and 
hence the difference in fertility was to be attributed 
to the amount and condition of the organic matter, (the 
vegetable mould—carbon, nitrogen, ammonia, &c.,) 
in Scioto soils, and the fineness of their particles.’ 

“ This appears to us rather a curious method of rea- 
soning. We stated that Dr. Wells’ analyses showed 
the soil of the Scioto valley to contain no larger a 
proportion of the food of plants than the soil of New 
England. The Cultivator says this is ‘ contrary to 
truth. Why? Because ‘Prof. Wells did not say’ so 
and so. 
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VOL. X 
least, the Massachusetts soil, ‘so far as chemical com- 
position is concerned,’ is richer than the riches/ of the 
Scioto soils.” 
| Remarks by Eds. O. Cult-—The foregoing may ap- 
pear to some readers like a refutation of our former 
criticism ; but to our mind it is only an ingenious 
dodge, and we have too high an opinion of the editors 
of the Gentleman to believe that they are really sat- 
isfied with their own logic. 

It is certainly “a curious method of reasoning ” to 
set aside Dr. Wells’ own statement as to what simi- 
larity or difference he discovered on analyses between 
ithe soils of the Scioto valley and those of New Eng- 
|land, (which was published in the Cultivator but omit- 
ted in the Gentleman,) and to substitute other infer- 
ences which are not justly deducable from the premi- 
ses. Dr. Wells says the soils of the Scioto valley do 
‘not differ materially in their inorganic constituents 
from the average (of 400 specimens analysed) of the 
soils of Massachusetts, resulting from drift agency, 
and which are famed for sterility ; hence the cause of 
the superior fertility of the Ohio soils, must be found 
jin the amount and condition of the organic matter 
contained therein, and the fineness of their constituent 
particles. The Gentleman professes to have no regard 
for what Dr. Wells says, but only for what his analy- 
| ses show ; it then gives a very imperfect abstract of the 
‘results of his analysis of a specimen of Scioto valley 
isoils, (in which the proportion of organic matter is 
| put down 6000, instead of 6796—but this is not mate- 
|rial,) and compares it with the analysis of a specimen 
\of New England soil from the richest alluvion of the 
| Connecticut valley ! as though this was the kind of New 
|England soil described by Prof. W. as of drift agency, 
|and “ famed for its sterility,” or the kind that the edi- 
\tor of the Gentleman first had in view, when he spoke 
of “ the comparatively sterile soils of New England”! 

The Gentleman does not state who made the analy- 
\sis of the Massachusetts soil, nor in what year it was 
|made. We suspect it is taken from the reports of an- 


| 


os The analyses to which we referred were of a soil ialyses made by Drs. Hitchcock and Dana, fifteen 















from Palmer, Mass., and one from Ree Ree Bottom, |or twenty years ago, when the humus or geine theory 
in the Scioto Valley, which ‘has been cultivated fifty- | of vegetable nutrition was in vogue, (which has since 
one years ; forty-five crops of corn and two or three |been abandoned by all agricultural chemists,) and 
of wheat have been taken from it; it has also been a when it was not deemed important to ascertain what 
few years in grass or clover. It has scarcely dimin- | particular elements composed the organic matter of 
ished in fertility, and now, with the most ordinary cul- | soils, and pains were not taken to separate the fibrous 
ture, yields on an average one year with another,|and undecomposed particles from the soil, before 
eighty bushels of corn to the acre.’ |making the chemical analysis. Hence, if it is con- 

“This astonishingly fertile soil, Prof. Wells found | tended that the Massachusetts soil, which the analysis 
to contain in 10,000 lbs: |shows contained as much organic matter as that of 


Insoluble silicates, clay, &c., - - 8300 lbs. | Ohio, is “ comparatively sterile,” we reply, in the lan- 
Phosphoric acid, - : - . 40 « ;guage of Dr. Wells, the condition as well as the 
Alkalies, - - - - ~ 16 « amount of organic matter must be taken into the ac- 
Organic matter, - - - - 600 « count, (not merely the fineness of the particles.) 


The Massachusetts soil contained in 10,000 lbs : 


Insoluble silicates, 8800 Ibs. 
Lime, 200 « 


In the full report of analyses of Ohio soil, as pub- 
\lished in the Ohio Ag. Report for 1851,and Am. Jour- 
|nal of Science for Nov., 1852, the chemical composi- 
~<apiichey * ‘ ‘ tion of the organic matter is given quite fully, and Dr. 
Phosphates, (phosphoric acid andalkalies,) 60 « Wells explains what he means by the fertility being 


Organic matter, 800 affected by the condition of the organic matter, as fol- 
“Tt will be seen that the Massachusetts soi] con- | lows: 


tains one-third more organic matter, five times as much 


- - ~ - “ 


“ The quantity of organic matter in these soils, is 


lime, and three times as much phosphoric acid and al- 
kalies, as the rich Scioto valley soil. If we stated 
anything ‘contrary to truth,’ it was in saying that ‘so 
far as chemical composition was concerned, one soil 





generally very large, varying in the samples exam- 
ined, from twe to ten and eleven per cent. It should 
be stated, that the estimation of this organic matter 
was made upon the finest portion of the soil after sift- 








was just as good as the other, for in fact, according to ing, and in this, there is not included the smallest 
the analyses, the New England soil is much better than | portion of i: decomposed vegetable tibre, which is not 
the rich soil of the Scioto valley. |unfrequently eolimated in the organic percentage of 

“ We asserted that Prof. Wells’ results show that | other analyses. The amount of nitrogenous com- 


the difference between the rich Scioto soil and the | pounds contained in this organic matter, is undoubt- 
comparatively sterile soil of New England, is not in | edly large, although not determined. 


chemical composition, but ia the size of the particles of| “ Particular attention was given to the accurate de- 
the soil. We have shown that, in one instance at/ termination of the amount of waxy and resinous mat- 
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ters contained in these soils, and although it may not 
be possible to say, that they enter unaltered and di- 
rectly into vegetable systems, yet we know that as 
constituents of vegetables, they re-enter to form fats in 
the systems of animals. I can, therefore, but consider 
a soil analysis, into which their careful determination 
is not included, as essentially deficient. 


“In the statement of the analyses, the products ex- 
tracted by alcohol and ether, are given separately.— 
At present I am not prepared to say, that bodies of a 
different constitution are extracted by these different 
solvents ; there are, however, reasons, which induce 
me to believe this is really the case, and, also, that 
the products so extracted, are not mere resins and 
gums, as is generally supposed, but vegetable fat acids. 
This important point, which a want of time has com- 
pelled me in a great measure to overlook, will form 
the subject of future investigations. 


“ Among the constituents of these soils soluble in 
water, were found soluble organic matter, (to which 
Berzelius has applied the term “ extract of earth, or 
mould,” and Dr. Dana, of Lowell, “ solution of vege- 
table extract,”) alkaline chlorides, lime, magnesia, 
iron, silica, and organic matter combined with these 
bases. The presence of the first three of these bodies, 
was to be expected, but the solution of the last three 
in water, in the absence of a mineral acid, and that, 
too, in considerable quantities, is, it seems to me, es- 
pecially worthy of notice. 


“ In these analyses for the first time has the amount 
of organic matter combined with the iron and alumina, 
been carefully estimated by itself. This organic mat- 
ter is undoubtedly combined with the above mentioned 
bases, as an acid, and as such, may have an important 
bearing upon the fertility of a soil. In some of the 
New England soils, this acid has been ascertained by 
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ENTOMOLOGY FOR FARMERS—NO. 14. 


Orver Dirrera— Wheat Flies, ( Continued,) Mosqui- 
toes, Bot Flies, &c. 


We have pretty fully described the two greatest 
insect enemies of our wheat crops—the Hessian Fly, 
and its congener, the Wheat Midge; but there re- 
mains another species of the same genus, ( Cecido- 
myia,) which is less known, as yet, but may perhaps 
prove as destructive as either of the others. 
| A New Wueart Insect.—In the Ohio Cultivator 
| for 1849, (vol. v.,) page 244, will be found severa! no- 
tices of injury being done to the growing wheat crop 
of that season, by a little worm or maggot found in- 
side the wheat stalks, just above the joints. This injury 
was noticed in different parts of the State, especially 
in Hocking, Morgan and Highland counties. Some 
persons were of the opinion that these maggots were 
the larve of the Hessian Fly—others, that they were 
the same as the Yellow Midge worms found that sea- 
son in the heads of wheat. But Miss M. Morris, of 
Germantown, Pa., who is distinguished for her devo- 
tion to Entomology, and has bestowed particular at- 
|tention to wheat insects, ascertained a year or two 
afterwards, that this maggot, found in the wheat 
_ stalks, (and sometimes in other grain, and in timothy,) 
|is the larva of a new species of Cecidomyia, and after 
| establishing this point to the satisfaction of the “Am. 
| Philosophical Society,” at Philadelphia, she named the 
insect C. culmicola. 

Dr. Harris admits the claims of Miss Morris to this 
discovery, and acknowledges the receipt from her of 
several specimens of the new insects, and gives her 
account of its habits as follows : 

“ According to her, the fly ‘ deposits its eggs early 
in June on the grain, in or over the germ. The eggs 
remain unhatched until] the grain germinates, but 


~r 





Dr. Hayes, to be oxalic acid, and the soil, as might be | when the plant has grown about three or four inches, 


expected, was well adapted to the growth of sorrels 
and acid plants. I have tested the (Ohio) soils care- 


fully, for the presence of oxalates, but have not been 
able to detect it. 


“The method by which the organic constituents of 
these soils have been extracted, and their comparative 
value determined, cannot, I think, fail to recommend 
itself. In ordinary soil analyses, the amount of or- 
ganic matter in its several conditions, viz.: in that in 
which it is ready to be used as food for plants, in a 
stage less advanced, and in a condition resembling 
charcoal, is determined as a whole and without dis 
tinction ; thus giving the agriculturist no opporrunity 
of judging whether this portion of his soil is in a con- 
dition resembling a peat-bog, or in a state conducive 
of fertility.” 


Premiums aT AGRICULTURAL Farrs.—In order to 
make our societies and fairs more useful, I think it 
will be requisite to introduce more books and agricul- 
tural papers as premiums. There is a goodly number 
of them published at this time, which I would prefer 
to cash, medals or cups, for smal! premiums, and for 
larger premiums, give some higher priced book or pe- 
riodical, or nice picture framed ready to hang up, or 
give one of these articles and part money. I have 
got the Ohio Cultivator as a premium for two years, 
and [I would not give it for a half dozen medals for my 
use. I consider a cup or medal as something dead, 
while a good paper or book is a living thing. I re- 
ceived the Horticulturist, as a premium for the best 





which I would not exchange for a medal! worth five 
dollars, to lay by and do myself nor any one else any 
ood H. D. W. 


variety of table apples, at our county fair, last fall,| 


the worm may be seen, with the aid of a strong mag- 
nifying glass, feeding above the top joint, in the cen- 
tre of the culm, where it remains until it arrives at 
maturity. Should this occur before the culm has be- 
come hard, the worm eats its way through the joint, 
inside of the straw, and makes its escape at the root, 
ascends the straw on the outside, where it attaches 
itself firmly, and awaits its change; the outer skin 
becomes the puparium. In the pupa or flax-seed 
state, it closely resembles the C. destructor, (Hessian 
| fly.) Should the culm of the wheat become prema- 


~ | turely hard before the worm has finished feeding, as 


is often the case, the insect will remain imprisoned 
for life, passing through its changes inside the straw, 
and there perish without the power to escape, unless 
some accidental passage be made for it. I have lib- 
erated,’ she adds, ‘hundreds with my penknife, and 
thousands made their escape after the grain has been 
reaped and carried into the barn. When the insect 
is thus unnaturally retarded, the time of its perfect 
development is uncertain ;’ and she has ‘ found them 
on the straw, and in spiders’ webs, from June until 
September.’ Four of the specimens sent to me by 
Miss Morris were males. Another subsequently re- 
ceived was a female. The former were not more 
than half the size of the latter, and indeed were small- 
er even than the wheat fly, which they seemed some- 
what to resemble. The female was evidently much 
darker colored originally than the males.” 

The larva of Miss Morris’ wheat-midge inhabits the 
cavity in the center of the straw. In June, the egg 


|is deposited in the grain while in the soft or milky 


state, and remains unhatched till the wheat has been 
sown and has germinated. The young larva soon 
ascends the stalk, which it penetrates above the top 





good. , 
Vandalia, O. 


joint, and enters the cavity in the centre of the culm, 
where it feeds, with its head downwards, till it ac- 
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quires its full growth. It then passes down the cen- | 
ter of the straw, cutting through the joints, till it reach- | 
es the root, when it emerges from the interior of the | 
culm, ascends the stalk on the outside, attaches itself 
firmly to the straw, passes into the flax-seed or pupa 
state in its larva) skin, and completes its final change | 
in May or June. Before the larva arrives at maturity, | 
the straw very frequently becomes so hard, that the | 
worm, when dene feeding, is unable to cut through 
the joints and make its exit at the root in its usual | 
way. Under these circumstances, its transformations 
are completed within the cavity of the culm, where 
the imago must eventually perish, unless liberated | 
from its confinement by some fortuitous means. Thus | 
it appears, as Miss Morris has remarked in her com- | 
munications to the American Philosophical Society, | 
and to the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadel- 
phia, that this destructive insect may be transported 
from place to place, and even from one country to 
another, in wheat straw, as well as in the wheat itself. 
The Cecidomyia culmicola has been confounded with 
the true Hessian fly, which it resembles in appear- 
ance, and perhaps equals in its destructive ravages on 
the wheat crop. Under the impression that Miss Mor- 
ris was describing the Cecidomyia destructor, her facts | 
were called in question, and a controversy ensued.— | 
The accuracy, however, of her observations have been | 
triumphantly established ; and it is now conceded that 
the insect described by her is one which had escaped 
the notice of other Entomologists. 
Remedies—If Miss Morris is not mistaken in regard 
to the eggs of this fly being deposited on the grain | 
and existing there at seeding time, it is pretty certain | 
that soaking the seed in strong brine, as is done for 
the prevention of smut, will prove an effectual reme- | 
dy. But it is probable that the insect has other means | 
of providing for its perpetuation. 
Mosquitos belong to the family of Gnats, ( Culi- | 
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Tre Sueer Bor or Gap Fry, (@strus ovis.)—Fig. 1. The Bot or 
inthe pupeststs. Fig Theparat aes es Téeoeme 

These flies are very troublesome and injurious to 
sheep, especially in warm climates, causing “ worms 
in the head.” The eggs are deposited just inside the 
nostrils, to perform which feat the fly is very watch- 
ful and adroit, as the sheep endeavors by every means 
to oppose the operation. The attacks of these flies 
continue during the entire summer, and sometimes ten 
or a dozen grubs are deposited in one sheep’s nose. 

“ The eggs thus deposited are soon hatched, and the 
young maggots craw] up the nostrils, in doing which, 
they produce great irritation, which causes the sheep 
to sneeze and shake its head. They enter the frontal 
and other sinuses connected with it, where they re- 
main, increasing in size until the following spring, 
feeding on the mucus which is secreted by the mem- 
branes which line those cavities. At some time be- 
tween the middle of April and the end of July, the 
larva attain their full growth, and then make their 
exit from these sinuses, and crawl down the nostrils ; 
in doing which, they prove a source of great irritation, 
causing the sheep to sneeze and shake their heads. 

“The maggot then burrows in the ground or rub- 





their nose into one’s face without leave. 


cide,) and are too well known to our readers to ren- | bish of the sheep-yard ; its skin gradually shrinks and 
der any description necessary from us. They have a) hardens, and it is soon formed into the chrysalis. In 
peculiar faculty of introducing themselves to the ac-| from forty to sixty-three days, the perfect transforma- 
quaintance of people, and manifest great affection for | tion takes place, and the fly comes out. 
all with whom they come incontact. Their familiar-| “In most cases, the worm leaves the sheep’s nos- 
ity is not always quite agreeable to persons of a ner- | trils without producing serious injury ; but sometimes 
vous temperament, especially their habit of poking | they are very injurious. They destroy the sheep by 
In former | the long continued irritation and inflammation which 
times, when bloodletting was considered a preventive they create in the nasal sinuses. 


or remedy for fevers in the Western country, the large | 
variety of mosquitos, called gallinippers, were regarded 
as conducive to the health of the settlers, but since the | 
reform in medical practice has proscribed the use of | 
the lancet, these insect phlebottomists are commonly | 
regarded as quacks, whose impositions upon the body 
politic ought to be prevented by law, and the presen- 
tation of their bills made a capital offence. 

Mosquitos, as is well knewn, breed in stagnant wa- 
ter. They undergo complete metamorphoses, chang- 


water. 


and stagnant pools; hence those who desire to pro- 
tect their dwellings from the winged intruders, should 
take pains to remove facilities for their propagation, 
by draining off or filling up all ponds and puddle holes, 
and allowing no water to stand about the premises, 
except in a cistern which should be kept closely cov- 
ered. This will be found not only to lessen the num- 
ber of mosquitos, but also to conduce to the health of 
the household, and thereby avoid another kind of long 
bills whieh are often very disastrous to new settlers. 


‘oughly done, and regularly attended to. 
\the lambs are weaned, tar should be smeared upon 
| their noses also, in the same manner. 
_are kept in first rate condition as to flesh, they will 
ing from the egg to larva, and then to pupa, in the | 
These larva and pupa are seen in great abund- | 
ance, (called “ wigglers,”) in casks or open cisterns | 
of rain water, during summer, also in ponds, swamps, | 


“ Prevention.—With a wooden spatula, smear a 


|Streak of tar from the end of the sheep’s nose up to 


the wool between the eyes. This operation should 
be repeated upon each sheep, once in two or three 
weeks, from May till frosts appear in autumn. This 
is the best mode of prevention ; but it should be thor- 
As soon as 


If the sheep 


the more readily avoid this fly by their activity, and if 
the worms are deposited in their nostrils, they will be 
the better able to endure the irritation caused by 
them.”— Canfield. 

[Other bots in next number. ] 
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‘Wire Worms.—I have been experimenting a little 
with wire worms. I took some quick lime and made 
a paste with it about as thick as cream, and placed six 
wire worms in it, stirring themin. I went tothemin 
three days, expecting to find them dead, but they were 
as smart as ever, and crawled readily out of the lime. 
Not being satisfied with this, I procured three or four 





more, put them in a glass tumbler, and poured on them 
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Bot Fires, or Gad Flies, ((stride,) are a numer-| aqua fortis (nitric acid) enough to cover th 
ous family of insects, some of which are quite trouble- lived in it about half an tg The acid sunvditind 
some to our domestic animals—as the sheep bot, the | only in the mouth, their oily shell protecting them 
horse bot, the ox bot or warble, &c. elsewhere.— Country Gentleman. 
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" PRIZE COW “BLOOM,” IMPORTED BY L. G. MORRIS, ESQ. 
“ Broom,” whose portrait we give above, was the winner of the Ist prize in the imported class, at the N. 


Y. State Ag. Show, held at Hamilton Square, New York, in Oct., 1854. 


She is the property of L. G. Mor- 


ris, Esq., of Mount Fordham, Westchester Co., N. Y. ,by whom she was selected, and imported in 1852. 
Since receiving the above prize, she has produced a red heifer calf, sired by Balco,(9918.) “ Bloom,” Red 


roan, calved January, 1850; bred by Mr. Fowle of North Allerton. 
Elvira, by Eolus, 3733.——Gr. d. Golden Pippin by Belvidere 2d, 3126. 





Sire, Sir Leonard, 10,827.——Dam, 
Gr. g. d. by Alive’O, 2995. 








Gr. g. g. d. by Eclipse, 236.——-Gr. g. g. g. d. by Charge’s Grey Bull, 872.——Gr. g. g. g. g. d. by the Pad- 
dock Bull, 477.——Gr. g. g. g. g. g. d. by Browne’s Red Bull, 97. 





Srnawsranres in Cattrornra.—Visions of happy| all dread them as they would a bed of serpents, and 


times long gone were recalled to our mind, yesterday, 
when a moderate sized hamper, presented to us with, 
the compliments of Mr. J. L. Sanford, was opened.— 
There, heaped in different bowls, were varieties of 
some of the most fragrant, the largest and finest Straw- 
berries we have seen in California. The Boston Pines 
were the sweetest, perhaps, but all were delicious.— 


Besides these were heaps of Burr’s New Pines, Crim-. 


son Cones, Prolific Hautboys, Rival Hudsons’, Early 
Scarlets, and the famous Big Bugs, which last were) 
the darkest in hue, the plumpest and sweetest smell-| 


are glad to keep their own side. One or two of the 
new set pieces are properly cut back; but of the 
larger ones scarcely a single piece has been suitably 
thickened at bottom. This is a matter of great im- 
portance, and some of them will yet have to be cut to 
the ground, and thickened over anew. This may be 
easily done with any poorly grown Maclura Hedge. 
The cutting should be in the spring before the plants 
start.” 


Onto Men Looxinc Wiseman —The Hon. James 





ing. They had all been grown by Mr. Sanford in the, Mathews, Coshocton, Ohio, removes in the spring to 
Shell Mound Nurseries and Fruit Gardens, near San; Knoxville, Marion county, Iowa. M. L. Sullivant, 
Antonia, in Alameda county. The plants from which Esq., the great land proprietor of Columbus, has pur- 
the berries were taken had continued to bear fruit for, chased upwards of sixty thousand acres of land in II- 
months. It is something unusual to find berries on) | linois, mostly prairie, and is setting about hedging it 
them, full grown and ripe, at this late day of the sea-| and planting timber trees for shelter and fencing.— 
son. Mr. Sanford will receive our best acknowledg-| Ex-Governor Bebb has settled on an extensive tract 
ments for so pleasant an offering as his strawberries| of fine Jand in Winnebago county, Illinois ; and he 
were.— Chronicle, San Francisco, Nov. 1. and his sons are at work vigorously improving it.— 
aa Messrs. Sturges and Bigelow, bankers, of Zanesville, 
Osace ORANGE Hepces nN ILtrno1s.—The editor of| have purchased, and are now improving, a tract of 
the Prairie Farmer, traveling between Springfield and | about one hundred thousand acres, we believe in IIli- 
Alton, sa nois, some twenty or thirty miles south of Chicago. 
“The Maclura Hedge here not only lines the track | These are all men of taste, and great energy, and will 
of the road on either side, but forms, or will soon, the | render important service in converting the vast prai- 
dividing line between fields. They are of all ages, | ries of Illinois into fruitful farms and gardens. Suc- 
from the first season’s setting, to a standing of four or | cess to them, and to all like them.—Horticulturist. 
five years. Many of these larger pieces are now the 
only fence, and no farm animal ventures the trial of 
passing them. Cattle, horses, mules, sheap and hogs, 
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(<7 The United States Agricultural Society meets 
at Washington on the 28th inst. 
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WHAT IS ‘‘THOROUGH-BRED” AND ‘“ FULL-BLOOD.” 


Considerable discussion has been going on of late | 
in the Ohio Farmer, in regard to the meaning of the| 
terms thorough-bred and full-blood, as used by cattle | 
breeders in this country. The Jast and most conclu- 
sive article on the subject we have seen, is the follow- | 
ing: 

Epitor Oxn1o Farmer :—I had not thought of trou- | 
bling you again on the subject of thorough-bred and | 
full-blood animals: but it seems some of your corres- 
pondents have erroneous ideas, not only of the mean- 
ing of the words thorough and full, but also of the 
terms Thorough-bred and Full-blood, as applied to breed- 
ing. According to my dictionary, which is Webster’s 
unabridged, thorough means, “passing through or to the 
end ;” hence complete, perfect ; and is derived through 
the Saxon and Gallic from the Danish word “ door, a 
passage ;” while the word full, (same authority) means 
“ replete, abounding with, having a large quantity or 
abundance ; as a house full of furniture.” These de- 
finitions are further extended and amplified, but those 
given are the primary and literal meaning of the 
words. Nor do I think of a single example in which 
the words have a similarity of import, or in which the 
one can be substituted for the other without changing 
the sense. By way of illustration, we say of a sheep, 
he is in full fleece, when he has over one year’s growth 
of wool; but we could not say he was in thorough 
fleece, unless he had never been shorn, or had on him 
his entire fleece since his birth. 

Breeders, in order to give meaning to the technical 
terms thorough-bred and fuill-blood, cal! all animals full- 
blood who are capable, in a large majority of cases, of 
transmitting their own characteristics to their stock, 
but who still have a trace of common blood in their 
pedigrees. It has been ascertained, and is generally 
admitted in England, and in this country, by breeders, 
that an animal of five crosses, on 31-32 pure blood, 
transmits in almost every instance the characteristics 
of the breed. By still further crossing, the quantity of 
impure blood may be still further diminished, until it 
is almost entirely bred out; yet there will be still a 
trace of the impure blood sufficient to prevent the an- 
imal ever being considered a “ thorough-bred,” or one 
whose pedigree “passes through to the end,” pure and 
unmixed. This meaning of the word full is not arbi- 
trary but literal, “abounding with.” 

In my former article I held that, “No number of 
pure crosses can constitute a thorough-bred :” a prop- 
osition, I think, that will meet the approbation of all 
breeders. 

The American Turf Register, to which I referred, is 
acknowledged authority, by all breeders for the Turf 
in this country, and the particular article referred to, 
has reference to English judicial decisions on the sub- 
ject, not to any arbitrary rule. The amount of pure 
blood specified in my definition, was not intended as 
an absolute established rule, but only expresses the 
amount in the judgment of many eminent breeders, 
necessary to beget in their offspring, in most part the 
peculiarities of the parent. 

Because an animal’s pedigree has found its way into 
the Herd Book, it does not follow that such animal is 
thorough-bred, unless the pedigree itself shows there 
is no foreign cross : nor does it follow that every ani- 
mal not there found, is a full blood or grade ; because 
such animals may possess a pure and undoubted pedi- 
gree, and his owner could easily have it recorded if he 
so desired. But the Herd Book is a place of general 
reference, in which we trace the different strains of 
blood, and ascertain its purity. In England, since its 
establishment, all, or most of the thorough-breds are 
there recorded, lest their pedigrees might become lost 
or obscured, and the value of the animal thereby af- 
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fected. For although a full-blood may transmit, in the 
majority of cases, there is still some tendency to go 
back to the impure cross: while in a thorough-bred 4 
the tendency is reversed, and such only can be used 
with certainty. The bull Perfection may be a thor- 
ough-bred animal, doubtless is, but how much more 
satisfactory and reliable to the breeder, had his an- 
cestry been handed down pure and undoubted through 
the Herd Book. No person, without the pedigree, can 
judge with certainty of the power of any animal to 
transmit ; for it is beyond doubt, a fact, that half-bred 
animals have been produced rivalling in form and 
beauty the most perfect fhorough-bred, but entirely 
without the power of transmitting his excellencies to 
his progeny. 

I am not a breeder of any kind of cattle, thorough- 
bred or full-blood, and my object is only to point out 
what I conceive to be the true and just meaning of 
these terms as applied to breeding generally. They 
are already in use, and even did not the words them- 
selves warrant their adoption, it would be easier to 
conform to established custom than to adopt new 
terms, perhaps equally objectionable. ~ 

Joun HuUMRICKHOUSE. 

East Plainfield, O., Jan., 1855. 
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CORN AND OOB-MEAL FOR FATTENING HOGS. 


Messrs. Barenam & Harris :—A Mr. Dole, living 
near the Illinois Central R. R., has fattened a large 
stock of hogs, the past season, and fed them with corn 
and cob crushed, and quite coarsely, (his mill being of 
an inferior kind.) His method was to grind and fill 
a tight wagon bed, and let it soak for some 10 hours ; 
then, having his troughs in a line, and so arranged 
that he could drive his horses or oxen astride of them, 
and while the driver passed on, he went behind and 
drew a slide from the bottom of the wagon bed, and 
thus filled his troughs, and in that manner could feed 
a large stock in five minutes. His hogs ate all the 
corn and cob meal, and fattened upon a less quantity 
of corn than he had ever before used to the same 
amount of pork, and his pork was pronounced of supe- 
rior quality in the market. . 

Many farmers have told me, during the past season, 
that where they had a small stock, it would do to 
make complete arrangements for them; but where 
they had several hundred head, they could not afford 
it. Singular philosophy, indeed! In all manufactu- 
ring operations, the more extensive the business the 
more complete the arrangement, and consequently 
more profitable the result. Yours very truly, 

Cincinnati, Feb., 1855. J. A. Hepces. 


HOW TO USE GUANO. 


Few of our Western farmers as yet have occasion 
to use imported or chemical fertilizers. Some may 
wish to experiment in this line, and for their benefit 
we give the following experience of a correspondent 
of the Boston Cultivator : 

I have made use of guano for many years, and in 
various ways. I put it in the hill for corn, but it did 
not fully answer my expectation, therefore I thought 
I would try a new mode. In the spring of the year 
1853, I took 400 pounds of Peruvian Guano, and spread 
it broadcast on a piece of river meadow land, that had 
been cropped every year, for probably more than fifty 
years, and plowed it in deep as I should yard manure, 
and the result was wonderful ; it paid me at least 100 
per cent. on the cost of the guano. ‘There was no 
other manure whatever put on the lot. I next took 
an old pasture lot as poor as poverty, and in the last 
of July, I spread on about 225 Ibs. to the acre, and 
plowed it under, and in the first part of September, I 
sowed my rye and harrowed it in, and the result was, 
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60 shocks of rye from 3} acres, which will probably jonly one person to work it. The cob is entirely 
b yield as many bushels. For oats, I use about 250 |bs. |stripped of the grain, without being broken, and a 
Y to the acre, and for mowing-land about the same, | bushel box slides under the sheller to receive the corn, 
sowed on after the grass has well started. For tur- which is cleaned from dust, &c., by means of a fan, 
nips, I use 3 Ibs. to the square rod, harrowing it in; and is thus shelled, cleaned and measured at the rapid 


for buckwheat, from 80 to 100 lbs. per acre. rate above stated. Itis light and compact, and can 
beet os be sold for six or seven dollars each, and will! cost lit- 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. LANDS. \tle for freight to any part of the country. Every far- 


|mer should have one. A patent will be applied for 


In the February and June numbers of the Prairie | so9n,.— Marietta Republican. 


Farmer, attention was called to the lands held by the 
Illinois Central Railroad Company, amounting to . 
about two and a half millions of Tues, distributed pre oceree sien den—greretnuaree- an 
along the line of their Road, and comprising some of | Messrs. Eprrors :—I was in hopes of seeing a fea- 
the best lands in the State. The fear was then ex-|ture in our Agricultural economy more extensively 
pressed, that these lands would be held back from | discussed by the President of the Ohio State Board of 
sale, and become in fact a sort of monopoly, greatly | Agriculture, in his Report, as published in your last 
destructive of the prosperity of the State. jissue. In all branches of science, art or literature, it 
We are greatly pleased therefore to call attention |is a well known fact, that to attain to great eminence 
to the advertisement of the Company, putting these | or success, all prominent efforts must be directed to 
lands in market on such terms as will enable any man | the advancement of the rising generation in a proper 
with health and a reasonable amount of energy, to pay | knowledge of their own pursuits ; and to attain this, 
for them almost or altogether entirely out of theirown let one of the means employed be, that of having sys- 
proceeds. The prices may seem to be high ; but that tematic and correct Farm Book-keeping taught in the 
we apprehend will not much exceed the rates at which |common schools of our State, so that each farmer’s 
other lands in their vicinity are held, and the low rate son and daughter may be able to keep a complete set 
of interest demanded, must make these chances desi- | of books, entering in account every business transac- 
rable to purchasers of all grades as to means. tion upon the farm, so as to be able to tell definitely 
The idea otf the Company is that the interests of | the cost of a bushel of every kind of produce, and of 
the Road will be best promoted by selling these lands each head of cattle, sheep, horses, hogs, &c., and also 
rather than by keeping them ; inasmuch as every set-| how much is paid for tobacco, whiskey, coffee, tea, 
tlement will add to its revenues more than would be | &c., and how much time is lost in idleness, dissipa- 
gained by their rise in value. The interest of the | tion, or otherwise. 
Road is to provide for itself a business, which can only| I believe the community would be much benefited, 
be done by settling the country through which it runs. | if each County and State Agricultural Society would 
Those to whom the prices shall seem large com-| give a premium of considerable value, for the best set 
pared with those of Government lands, will remember | of Farm Account Books, debt and credit throughout, 
that these latter are to be reached without roads, sub- | with each field crop, kinds of stock, vegetables, fruit, 
ject for the most part to all the disabilities of a wil-, and last though not least, individuals. Very truly, 
derness, while these of the Company lie along side of | Cincinnati, Feb., 1855. J. A. HEpces. 
a Railroad already constructed and in operation. We, ° - 


have no doubt that they will be rapidly settled. —Prai- | CHEMISTRY AND AGRICULTURE.—Chemists who in 
rie Farmer. 


}too many cases have been investigating agricultural 


- = Ter) | phenomena by deductive methods alone, now manifest 
CanneL Coat 1x Cosnoctox.—We published a par- | an inclination to abendon their inglorious pursuit, and 


agraph, last fall, from the Coshocton Age, setting forth | to walk slowly and cautiously, hand in hand, with 
the discovery of a bed of cannel coal in this county. | practical farmers. They have given up the attempt 
A late No. of the same peper says: to revolutionize the system of agriculture, based on 
“ Our Cannel Coal mines are beginning to attract experience ; and no longer pretend, by the aid of an 
considerable attention abroad, and we have no doubt analysis, to dictate to a farmer a thousand miles away, 
but that arrangements will soon be made by capital-| what his sick soil needs to cure it, and make it pro- 
ists abroad to work them extensively. It proves, upon duce immense crops at little expense. They are sat- 
thorough examination, to be the best kind of Cannel | jsfied that they, themselves, are stil] much in the dark 
Coal. This is a discovery that will prove of immense | in regard to what constitutes a fertile soil, and are 
importance to this country, and will put it at the head | willing to listen to what practical, observing farmers 
of the list of mineral counties of the State.” | have to say on the subject. We anticipate much good 
The Cleveland Herald further says: | from this change in the direction of chemico-agricul- 
“ We have seen @ specimen of this coal in the office | tural investigation ; being satisfied that if the chemist 
of Garret & Briggs, and have no hesitation in saying | and farmer would only work harmoniously together, 
that it isthe best specimen of Cannel Coal we have | they would soon clear up much of the uncertainty at 
ever seen. Mr. Van Ness has had the coal analyzed | present attending many of our agricultural and horti- 
by a celebrated Geologist, with the most gratifying‘ cultural operations. The duty of the farmer is to re- 
results as to its genuineness and value. There are) cord every fact coming under his observation ; that of 
immense beds of this coal, we understand, on the farm | the chemist to search after the cause of the phenome- 
of Mr. Wheeler, and as the beds can be easily worked, | non.—Rural New Yorker. 
and being near the canal, and still nearer the railroad, | 
we know not why this coal will not prove a mine of | 
inexhaustible wealth.” | 














Transrortinc Hay.—Large quantities of hay are 

| now being shipped from New Market, in this county, 

; , ; (Harrison,) to Steubenville, by the railroad, and from 
Corn SueLter.—Our ingenious fellow townsman, thence to Pittsburgh. If railroads benefit any class 

Mr. J. J. Parker, who invented Parker’s Straw Cut- of community, it is the farmers.—Cadiz Sentinel. 

ter, has invented a new Corn Sheller, which we think | : ‘ 


= ee —  ———— 


far superior to anything of the kind now in use.—)| There are two reasons why some people don’t face 
From a trial we witnessed, it is doubtless capable of | the advice of “ mind your own business.” First, they 
shelling fifteen or twenty bushels an hour, requiring | havn’t any business ; and second, no mind to bring to it. 
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COLUMBUS, FEBRUARY 15, 1855, 


Tae Onto State Boarp or AGRICULTURE is in ses- 
sion as we go to press. The members feel embar- 
rassed by the late decisions of the Railroad Superin- 
tendents, in relation to arrangements for the next 
State Fair, and it is not probable the Board will decide 


what to do in the matter, at this meeting. 
Mitcet Seep is enquired for. Who has it? 


ADVERTISE !—Have you any thing to sell? Adver- 
tise! Do you want to buy! Advertise! By these 
means we can answer a thousand questions, save time 
to ourselves, and do you a good turn in the bargain. 
The Ohio Cultivator is read by forty thousand persons, 
from Maine to Oregon. 


Mr. Josern Harris, late of the “ Rural New York- 
er,” has become associated with Mr. Tucker as editor 
of the Country Gentleman. Mr. H. is one of the most 
competent and reliable agricultural editors in the coun- 
try, and is especially well posted in regard to the pro- 
gress of agricultural science in Europe. 


Encravincs oF AntmaLs.—We begin to have hopes 
that our beautiful farm stock will at length be well 
represented on paper. The cut we give in this No. is 
an indication:of progress. We have also seen a cut 
of Morris & Becar’s prize Bull, Balco, that does not 
shame the original; which original, we pretend to 
say, is the handsomest Short Horn Bull in America. 
We may publish the cut hereafter. 


Tue WEATHER continued quite cold, with good 
sleighing, throughout the State, until the 11th inst., 
when a general thaw commenced, which has melted 
the snow so gradually as to allow the moisture to soak 
into the ground, where it was needed. At Columbus, 
the thermometer was several times down nearly or 
quite to zero, between the 20th ult. and the 5th inst., 
but at no time, we believe, lower. 


Severe Cop was experienced in the more northern 
and eastern States, on the 5th, 6th and 7th insts. At 
Cleveland, on the morning of the 6th, the thermome- 
ter stood at 4 degrees below zero. At Detroit, at the 
same time, 12 below ; Buffalo, 20 below ; Rochester, 
24 below ; Syracuse, 26 below ; Oswego, 21 below ; 
Ogsdensburg, 33 below ; Toronto, 22 below ; Kings- 
ton, 20 below ; Montreal, 25 below ; Boston, 10 be- 
low ; Burlington, Vt., 22 below ; Portland, Me., 13 
below ; New York, 10 to 12 below. In most of these 
places, this was considered the coldest weather for the 
past 15 or 20 years. It is worthy of notice, that at 
Coiumbus, Cincinnati, Louisville, &c., the 6th and 
7th, which were the coldest days at the places above 
named, were milder than for several days previous. 

A letter received by us from Ellwanger & Barry, of 
Rochester, N. Y., dated the 7th,says: “We have 
the coldest weather ever known here. Thermometer 
this morning, 24 below zero. Fortunately there is a 
good covering of snow on the ground, 8o that we hope 
no serious injury will result to our young trees, &c. 
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VOL. XL. 
| OUR PREMIUM SEEDS, 

| The packages of seeds which will be sent as pre- 
| miums to those who have procured nine or more sub- 
scribers for the Cultivator, the present year, will con- 
|tain the following choice varieties, with some addi- 
‘tional kinds in larger packages. Those who have 
| signified a preference for flower seeds, will receive a 
| good assortment of such instead, (next month.) 

Mountain Sweet Watermelon—This variety obtained 
| the premium at the last Ohio, Penn.,and N. Y. State 
Fairs, and is the best known. 

Beech Wood Melon—One of the finest of the green 
fleshed, rough skinned varieties. 

Autumn Marrow Squash—The sweetest and best 
for fall use. 

Valparaiso or Sweet Potatoe Squash.—Large and very 
sweet ; can be kept nearly through the winter; ex- 
cellent boiled or baked like sweet potatoes. {This 
and the preceding will be found excellent substitutes 
for potatoes, for family use.) 
| White Spine Cucumber—Resembles the Long green, 
| but the spines or prickles are white ; it is also more 
productive and of better flavor than that variety. 

Victoria Rhubarb—The best of the large kinds. 
| Premium Drumhead Cabbage—Large and very solid 

heads. 
| Large White Cabbage Lettuce—Best of the head let- 
| tuces. 
| Strap-leaved Red-top Turnip—Excellent, and suited 
| to sunny climates. 
| Japan Pea—New, very productive, suited to hot cli- 
| mates. 
| ¢Persons desiring the above ten varieties of 
seeds, who are not entitled to them as a premium, can 
have a package sent by mail, postage paid, on remit- 
ting $1 to the office of this paper. Twenty varieties 
| of flower seeds will be sent at the same price, but the 
| selection of kinds must be left to us, and no orders re- 
| ceived for less than $1. 








NEW AND VALUABLE MAP. 


W. J. Townsend, of Muskingum county, has exhib- 
ited to us a copy of a new map of “ Our Country— 
Present and Prospective,” just published by Gaston & 
Johnson, New York. 

This map is just the thing for this progressive age, 
as it exhibits, besides the Atlantic slope of this Union, 
the latest surveys of California, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oregon, Washington, New Mexico, &c., with the pro- 
posed railroad routes to the Pacific. The map also 
includes all of Central America and Mexico, &c., with 
Cuba and the other West India Islands, the Sandwich 
Islands, &c. 

It is of large size, finely engraved, colored and var- 
nished, and mounted on rollers, so as to make it very 
ornamental for the office or library. Mr. Townsend 
has the agency for Franklin and Licking counties, and 
intends to canvass them very thoroughly to obtain 
subscriptions, and deliver the maps early in May.— 
Our readers on whom he may call, will find him a 
gentleman of intelligence and strict integrity, and 
well posted on agricultural affairs, as he has long been 
a reader of the Cultivator, and with his father man- 
ages a good farm very successfully. 

The New York Tribune, speaking of the above 
map, says it is “the most comprehensive and useful 
map of our country ever published.” 

“Having been employed for a long time as draughts- 
man in the General Land Office at Washington, and 
having carefully examined all the different maps of the 
United States, up to the present time, in my estima- 
tion there are none that in point of correctness can 
compare with Gaston & Johnson’s “ New Map of our 
Country.”—James P. McLean, Civil Engineer. 
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INQUIRIES AND ANSWERS. | crop, unless they can get their land in order and the 

— Cows.—(A. 8; Wayne Co.)—We re-| Seed in before the first of April. Farther north a 

gard sugar beets, or the large field beets, (Mangel later period may vena ores 
Wurzel,) as the best rovts for milch cows that can | 

be grown to advantage in Ohio. 

see next No. of the Cultivator. 
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7 we ' Worps or Cueer.—We are very much pleased with 
For cultivation, &c., | the Cultivator. My mother, wife and sisters all read 
‘it, and the more we see of it the more we ail like it. 


Susstirute ror Hay.—(To J. B.)—Your inquiry) Franklin Co., Ky. C. C. LeCompte. 
is too indefinite, as you do not state what kind of stock, parks Counry is beginning to shine. People be- 
itis for. If for cows or cattle, corn fodder is doubt-| gin to think th the soil d than three inch 
less the best, when it can be obtained ; it is, also good agent ane 17 90S DSO Ae See 


. | es, and are working it accordingly. Seah 
for sheep, if a little wheat bran, shorts or oats, is als0| _-Yankeetown. Darke co., O. ey 


fed to them ; and for sheep and horses, cut straw, wet 


: : Putnam County.—A meeting of the citizens of 
and mixed with corn meal or shorts, is very good.—| ; g n 

Millet is a good crop to sow in spring, for hay, when Putnam was held at Kalida, on the 3d of Feb. inst., 
a scarcity of grass is apprehended. at which a County Agricultural Society was organized, 


and a goodly amount of receipts reported from the dif- 


Crors ror Enricnixc Lanp.—We do not think| ferent townships. 


your plan for enriching land, by sowing oats and) Tie Picton Dice. wits ; hich 
lowing the crop in green, will prove an economical | ae a ann Wow 6m, Wane 
ait of contihiag han Better use clover, if the soil | inf Yankee friend, Johneon, had at the State Fair, he 
will bear it; if not, use field peas or buckwheat,—as informs us is sold to T. P. Ashbrook, of Fairfield Co. 
broad leaved plants draw more of their nutriment from Some Pumrxixs.—We are indebted to D. A. Bulk- 
the atmosphere, and are more beneficial to the soil, ley, Esq., of Stonehill Farm, Mass., for a few seeds of 
than plants of the graminz or grain tribe. his great Albion Pumpkin, for which he obtained a 
Peacues From Seep.—(R. F. B.)— Will peaches| = repel at the last N. Y, State Fair, also seeds of 
raised from the seed resemble in quality the fruit from | bce palate ptm 3g whee sang We 
which the stones were taken, or more likely the stock | y oS Oe pony Se 
on which the parent variety was grafted!” Perhaps! Save or Jack Stock in Ky.—The Jacks and Jen- 
neither, but certainly not the latter, at least from the Pets recently imported from Spain, by the Kentucky 
cause stated. Some varieties of peaches, especially | Importing Company, were publicly sold at George- 
the yellow fleshed kinds, are very apt to reproduce | ‘OW, & short time ago. The prices are said to be re- 
the same or similar kinds from seeds—but there is no| ™unerative. Eleven Jacks sold at prices ranging 
certainty of any kind’s producing the same, as the ad-| _ $350 to $1,550 each—average, $718 3-11.— 
mixture takes place in the blossom, mainly by the| *°UF Jennets sold for an average of $672,25 each. 
agency of bees and other insects, which carry the) Kirttann’s Mary Cuerry.—During the cherry 
pollen from the flowers of one tree to those of| season, I discovered that a graft labelled Kirtland’s 
another. | Mary proved by its fruit to be the Elion. From it 
Osace OraNcE Prants ann Seeps.—R. F. B. and| have been distributed, during the last two years, grafts 
others, are referred to advertisements on last page.—| ‘© hortieulturists in various parts of the country. The 
We shall give an article on culture in our next. error is no doubt one of my own, but how it occurred 
Dwarr Prars.—Are the Apple, the Orange and| I do not know. It would be well for all cultivators of 
Angers Quince the same! If not, which is best for, fruit having the first nemed grafts from me, to test 





| them before they propagate any number. J.P. Kirt- 
Dwar Ly ae F.C. M. | panp.—Horticulturist. 
The Apple and Orange Quince are identical, but NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 
po Pay te The Angers makes the best stock) 4 y vaney rHrovcH Kansas, with Sketches of Ne- 


Bik braska, describing the country, climate, soil, mineral 
Covers ror Hor Beps.—(B. E., Chillicothe.)—We | manufacturing, an other veneEN ; the results of a 
should advise to stretch the canvass—coarse muslin— | toyr of observation made in the autumn of 1854 by 
as it was wanted for use,and then to saturate it) Rey C. B. Boynton and T. B. Mason, committee from 
with a plain varnish of boiled linseed oil, as prepared) the « Kansas League of Cincinnati.” With a new 
by painters, put on with a brush. and authentic Map, from Official Sources, with emen- 

Fruit Trees From THE East.—(To C. F.)—We) dations, by H. V. Boynton. One vol.,216 pp., 12mo, 
are not willing to undertake to get fruit trees on from) paper, price 50 cts. We have this timely work from 


Eastern nurseries, in good season for planting in the; Moore, Wilstach, Keys & Co., Publishers, Cincin- 
Spring. There has been found much difficulty in) nati. 
doing this, heretofore, and from present appearances,| The same enterprising publishers announce a work 
there is likely to be more than usual difficulty, the| to be issued by them next month, on Practical Land- 
present season, owing to the large amount of ice in| scape Gardening, by G. M. Kerry, of Cincinnati, for- 
the lake, and the inability of the railroads to carry all! merly of the Jardin des Plantes, and other noted estab- 
the freight that is offered them, even at the advanced) lishments around Paris. Mr. Kern assisted in the ar- 
rates for carriage. We believe that most of the ane rangement of the State Fair grounds at Newark, the 
nurserymen replenished their stocks of trees from the) past fall, and is now engaged in laying out ornamental 
East, last fall, so thet they are generally prepared to| grounds for M. L. Sullivant, Esq., and several other 
furnish good assortments the coming spring. | citizens of Columbus. From what we have seen of 
Spring Wxeat.—In answer to several inquiries, we| Mr. K. and his work, we think he is a gentleman of 
state that we do not know where a good article of| fine taste, and well versed in the rules of his profes- 
spring wheat can be obtained at present. We have | Sion, so that we shall expect a work of much value 
heard that one or two men from Illinois, intend to| from his pen. 
bring or send a quantity to this State for sale,the| Cninese Sucar Cane.—We are indebted to the 
coming month, but we have not as yet received defi-| author, M. Louis Vitmorin, of Paris, for a pamphlet 
nite information on this point. We wovld not advise| treatise (in French) on a new species of sugar cane 
our readers in Central or Southern Ohio to try this| from China, which has been tried in France. 
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ON FRUITS AND FRUIT CULTURE, | the best animals from his flocks and herds for breed- 


Extracts from the Address of Col. M. P. Winner, be-| Ors. Why should not this ne Pe he a 
fore the American Pomological Society, at Boston, ate t e practice of the pomo ogist as well as of the 
“Sept. 13. 1854 P . farmer! Has the Ali-wise and Infinite enacted seve- 
‘ . Vs Ov? 

Y Fe ’ . ral laws where one would subserve the purpose! * * 

I cannot refrain from alluding to the great import- 


ance of publishing, under the sanction of this Society, 
none but the most reliable results, and of recommend- 
ing for general culture only such varieties of fruit as 
are approved by long, uniform and general experience } 
—since your imprint will involve the integrity and 
honor of the Society both at home and abroad. One 
error may produce incalculable mischief. Recom- 
mendations from you may induce the cultivation of an 
unworthy variety ; and when the mistake is once 
made, its correction will prove like the attempt to re- 
call words cast upon the wings of the wind. 

Great evils have resulted, and still result, from un- 
due haste or extravagance in recommending novelties 
in horticulture. Hence great caution and reserve 
should be exercised by this Society, its auxiliaries, and 
all their official authorities. 

My next suggestion relates to the production from 
seed of fruits adapted to particular localities, or to gen- 
eral cultivation. 

The immense loss to American cultivators, from the 
importation of foreign varieties, in many instances not 
well adapted to the climate from which they come, 
and often still less adapted to our soil and climate, 
suggests the importance of raising from seed, native The fi € fruit j h inf Prrperirs 
sorts, which, in most instances, p_ssess peculiar ad-| le Havor Of fruit is much influenced not only by 
ror Bec i le now suuntaliy euihoded that the Svil but also by climate and meteorological agents.— 
trees and plants of a given country, like its aboriginal Thus, in a cold, wet and undrained soil, disease com- 
inhabitants, will flourish better at home than in most; Mences In the root ; and, as a natural consequence, 
foreign localities. | the juices of = ng are tg Naa ge a 

We rejoice that public attention has been turned to| Unable to supply the exigency of the fruit. 
this subject by some of our horticultural journalists,) Among the arts of modern cultivation, universal ex- 
and that many cultivators and amateurs are engaged| perience attests to the great advantage of mulching 
in this interesting and promising department. The} the soil around fruit trees, as a phase of fertilization 
success which has crowned their exertions affords! and of preservation from drought in heat, so common 
great encouragement to perseverance. Witness, for| with us in midsummer. In illustration of this, exper- 
instance, thirty or more varieties of the cherry, by Dr.| iment has proved that on dry soils, where the earth 
Kirtland, of Ohio, which appear adapted to our east-| has been strown with straw, the crops have been as 
ern climate, and some of them of superior excellence. | large without manure, as with it, where evaporation 
Witness the gmperoos Sepues ot She ag. by ga psn te eth me se 7 i soil. 

Dr. Brinckle, Ex-President of this Society, of which,| entlemen: e facilities afforded us for the promo- 
some have endured, without covering, the severities of| tion of pomological science, should ae our exer- 
the last winter in the New England States,and which} tions and encourage our hopes. Never before have 
also promise to be valuable contributions to American | cultivators of the soil enjoyed equal re pe ee for 
omology. In addition to these, how many new vari-| the acquisition of knowledge, for its rapid and exten- 
ites of the apple, the pear, the plum, and the grape, | sive diffusion, and for the advancement of those arts 
have recently been added to the list of American which contribute so much to the refinement and social 
fruits. How many new and excellent varieties of o happiness of perce Bad 
strawberry have appeared since the introduction of} The age in which itis our go ortune to live, is 
Hovey’s aa indeed eventful—so infinitely superior to all that have 

These are sure indications of the success which will | preceded it, that we seem to have issued from relative 
reward future efforts to obtain valuable and native va-| darkness into the dawn of a brighter day. We begin 
rieties of fruit ; and they point to the fulfilment of the | to see where we are, what cheering prospects are be- 
prediction of the celebrated Van Mons, “that the time| fore us, and to anticipate the glorious destiny that 
will come when our best fruit will be derived from | awaits us. ; a boaga 
seedlings.” He gives the following sage counsel to| 1 congratulate you upon the opportunity which the 
his correspondents, to whom he had nat trees :—| present occasion affords for the interchange of cordial 
“ Sow your seed and persevere without interruption, and | sqlutations, and of that personal experience which 
you will obtain even better fruit than mine.” | makes the knowledge of one the property of all,—upon 

I am confirmed in the opinion, that the best means | the variety of our soil and climate, which enables us 
of producing new and excellent varieties, suited either | to produce nearly all the fruits of the civilized world,— 
to general cultivation or to particular localities, is to| upon the progrese of the ae of rte ig bron of a 

lant the most mature and perfect seed of the most hardy,| knowledge of the principles upon which those arts 
ro hy and valuable nee the general pathologi- | depend,—upon the increasing interest of all classes of 
cal principle that like produces like, and upon the con- | society in the growth of fruits, and the number of fine 
viction that immature seed, although the embryo may | varieties which have recently been added to our lists,— 
be sufficiently formed to vegetate, yet a having all| upon the rie hm me in aa eeatie dae and fam 
its elements in perfection, it will not produce a vigor-| scape gardening in the suburbs of our cities an 
ous and healthy offspring. The skilful agriculturist | throughout our Jand,—and upon the multiplication of 
saves the best seed of his various crops, and selects! societies and periodicals, which invite the lovers of 


We pass, in the next place, to the arts of cultiva- 
ton. 
The absolute necessity of proper preparation, and 
deep and thorough cultivation of the soil, especially 
for certain fruits, is now generally admitted, though 
regard must always be had to the natural activity in 
the sap of the species, and to the degree of fertility of 

the soil. Surely it would be unwise to apply the same 
cultivation to the peach and the cherry, as to the apple 
| and the pear, or to treat any of these on new and fer- 

tile grounds as in old and exhausted lands. 

The influence of soils is remarkable. By these we 
do not mean the identical spot, the artificial bed in 
which the tree stands; for, in time, the roots take a 
wide range in search of food. Some fruits are good 
in nearly all places ; others, only in their original lo- 
cality. Some succeed best on light, loamy, or sandy 
soils ; others in stiff clayey soils. In the latter, many 
pears, for instance, the Beurre Bosc and Napoleon, are 
astringent, while in the former they are entirely free 
from this quality. The Beurre Rance, in England 
and in some parts of France, is the best late pear.— 
So it is, also, in some of the soils of Belgium ; while 
with others, and with us, it is generally inferior. 
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nature to participate in the blessings which flow from 
rural life and cultivated taste. * * * . 

Gentlemen, go on. Prosecute the work you have 
so honorably commenced. Sow the seeds of your 
best fruits,—raise new varieties,—ply the arts of ju- 
dicious cultivation,—study the laws of nature, and ex- 
tend your researches and labors, till our beloved land 
shall be adorned with orchards, vineyards and gar- 
dens ; and man shall realize the poet’s idea of Para- 
dise regained ! 


THE SHAKER SOCIETY AT UNION VILLAGE. 


In August, 1852, we had a pleasant visit at the Sha- 
ker settlement in Warren county, of which we made 
mention in vol. 8, p. 250. Mr. Moore, of Michigan, 
was at the Springfield Cattle Show, last Fall, and on 
his return home, wrote the following account to the 
Michigan Farmer. Our friends at Union Village en- 
dorse the statements of Mr. Moore, except that they 
do not think themselves “almost extravagant” livers. 

About the beginning of this year they met with a 
serious loss in the burning of a large barn, by which 
some valuable cattle were destroyed, and among them 
one of their imported cows. The follpwing is Mr. 
Moore’s letter :—Eps. 

The Shaker Society was established at Union Vil- 
lage, near Lebanon, Warren county, Ohio, in the year 
1805. The number of persons belonging to the so- 
ciety now is about 490. They are divided into five 
families—the largest numbering about 160 persons— 
others from 70 to nearly 100. The proportion of 
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table claims against them, and they are then placed 
upon an equality with other members, having to re- 
side, however, for some years upon the farm termed 
the house of entrance ; they are then removed to 
another house, and are in full fellowship. 

The society have a large, commodious, but plain 
church. I had the pleasure of being present at one of 
their meetings on Sabbath morning. Their worship 
consisted in preaching, singing and dancing, with pro- 

,menades. From all appearance more orderly and sin- 
| cere worshipers I have never seen. Their cheerful, 
social and harmonious feeling throughout their daily 
walk, is much to be admired. 
| The society’s whole domain consists of about 3500 
acres, and is divided proportionably among the five 
families—each family procuring their maintenance by 
their own industry, and each farm having large and 
convenient buildings for ail their necessary purposes 
|—shops of every kind,and one with a horse power at- 
tached, by which much is done for the females, such 
as washing, churning, kneeding bread, and even roll- 
ing out pie-crust. Said buildings are all detached from 
each other, so that if fire should take place in one, the 
others might escape being consumed. They do not 
insure against fire. They have a grist-mill, saw-mill 
| and tannery, but no tavern or store. They buy little 
and sella great deal. Grain raising is not a large 
| business with them, they seldom having more than 
100 acres of wheat, or 150 acres of corn—but a good 
deal of broom corn, which is all manufactured into 


brooms. One family will sell this year about $5,000 
worth. Their seed gardens consist of about 40 acres, 





males and females I did not ascertain, but probably | the income of which is about $2,500. Their medical 
they are nearly equal. They dress very plainly, old! garden contains about 15 acres, the income of which 
style, and with almost an entire uniformity. Their! j; about $3,000. Their stock is of the choicest kind 
neatness and cleanliness is unsurpassed, not only in| of Durhams, and number nearly 450 head, over one- 
their dress, but throughout their whole arrangements. | third of which are thorough-bred Short horns ; the bal- 
Many persons are there now who commenced with) ance of high grade, three-quarters to sixty-three-sixty- 
the first establishment of their society. They gener-| fourths, at which time they are termed full bloods.— 


ally enjoy good health, being temperate in all things ; | Eleven head of these Short horns were imported from 
in fact in that they may be called reformed, for they | gcotland, last summer, at a cost of over $7,000. They 
not only abstain from intoxicating liquors, but have | pave been improving their cattle for about 22 years. 


abandoned the use of tobacco in every shape. They | Their sales, since Jast March, have been over $4,000, 
also make use of no tea or coffee, unless for visitors | and their numbers are but slightly diminished. They 
or in sickness. Neither do they use pork in any way, breed no colts, but buy some occasionally. One of 
not even lard for shortening ; for that they use mutton | these families have about 1000 sheep, among which 
fat. They are strict economists in all things, except are some very fine imported Leicesters, some pure 
in their living ; that, as to quality and quantity, Is al-| blood French, and the whole flock is of fine grade, 
most extravagant—except those things which they | say Saxony and Merino. No hogs are raised by them, 
consider injurious to health. Their mansions are very | 


but a few are kept in the pen to consume the s] 
. pt P e slops 
large and commodious, and substantially built—some | that would otherwise go to waste, and they are sold 


of brick eres of wood. These ners are very to the butcher or otherwise—then a few purchased to 
Py cd tien’ coltan tae levi 6 ang A Fog a yy the Lago 7 not any ~ cattle in 

( ’ ge wy. | winter, except their milch cows, but let them run in 
— story, pane bellpreting yf aA cre » the woods, which is, in a great measure, their pasture 
=  * ta ae ale we he ty the pee all lands, being entirely freed from underbrush and old 
te Meter sigatmseiane tale antes te tense” Wan logs. Those cattle have access to straw piles, and 
bhey atti y 43 h a ei ge, are fed corn fodder, sometimes with the ears thereon— 
live in hege egret : ' = ns Mer ‘saaine and which, by-the-by, does not hurt the cattle, and it saves 
recognize that as their christian duty, according to husking. Indeed, their poultry yards should not be 


scripture, and the example of Christ. Their property” forgotten, for in them are nearly thousands of the finest 
is all consecrated to the church, and for the benefit of Asiatic fowls, the best of which they sell at $10 a pair. 


all, while on earth, to enjoy it ; consequently they are | I thought best to make improve- 


Like the Shakers 

* #48 | , 

freed from any selfish acquisitiveness, and have no’ ment, even at high figures. I therefore purchased of 
orthorns—a cow and two 


temptations to be dishonest in regard to the accumu-! them three head of pure Sh 
lation of property. Their benevolence is unbounded, | calyes, which I will be happy to show to any of my 
and prompts them to take into their society all that friends who may please to call. A. Y. Moore 

appear for admission—but, however, only on trial. If! Schoolcraft, Mich., Nov. 11, 1854. ; 
they do not become “ Believers,” and not converted to oo 

the faith, their enjoyment does not last long, and they) Huron & Erie have heretofore been united in one 
are permitted to leave, taking with them whatsoever Agricultural Society. At a late meeting the union 
they may have brought ; but if once converted to the’ was amicably dissolved, and each county proposed to 
faith, they consecrate whatever earthly effects they organize separately. A large number of the citizens 
may be possessed of to the church, provided they are of Huron county met at Fairfield, on the 17th of Jan- 
free from indebtedness, and there are no legal or equi-' uary, and organized a very promising Society. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. | be named beside the moral injury. We wonder that 
CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE BATEHAM. | more of positive vice is not the result. The sanctity 
_— TT | ad parity tie A Ue intiuences are sadly 
OUR FARMERS’ HOMES, marred, and hard and disheartening is the task of the 


mother, who, surrounded by such unfavorable circum- 

A large portion, we suppose, and we are ashamed | stances, endeavors to instil into the minds of her ehil- 

that we cannot say the largest portion of the farmers’ dren, ideas and principles of virtue, delicacy and re- 
of our State, are readers of some agricultural paper ;| §fnement. 

they are so far progressive, that they are ready to ad-| We shall revert to this subject again, soon, and 


mit that improvement can be made even in the system) make some sugges.ions looking to a remedy for this 
of tillage inherited from their fathers, and improved | eyj), 


plows, harrows and cultivators, threshing and reaping | aia 3 
machines, and all manner of field implements, make 
their appearance. The live stock, the barn, and all) 
the departments of the farm, receive increased atten- | 
tion. 
We look hopefully upon all this. We think the| UHRAPPINESS IN MARRIED LIFE, 
vocation of the farmer is rising ; that in the daysto, I am sensible that I only reiterate a truism when I 
come, the farmers will be intelligent, educated gen-| say that a very large proportion of conjugal unhappi- 
tlemen,—for the farmer of the future must be edu-| ness is traceable to the romantic notions of young 
cated, to compete with his fellows, and education gen-| people, formed by light reading ; and yet, although so 
erally brings refinement of mind and manners with it;| much has been said upon the subject, few are prob- 
yet we fear that the in-door improvement does not) ably persuaded to refrain from grounding their expec- 
keep pace with the outward. | tations of happiness in life upon these ideal and im- 
In traveling through a large portion of the State,| aginative representations, and fewer still to relinquish 
we find the old Dutch farm, with its spacious, durable | utterly and forever, this frivolous and injurious 
and finished barn, located on the most eligible spot, | reading. 
and the dilapidated old log house, with scarcely a bush} Formerly, it was a matter of doubt when such read- 
or vine to relieve its desolate aspect, is the type which, ing was indulged in, if indeed it was at all, as novels 
is copied with more or less exactness by most of our in most sober-minded families were usually reserved 
“ thrifty ” farmers. for late hours and private rooms. Occasionally one 
Barn is added to barn, and field to field, as the re-| was found by a careful mother, or an astonished cham- 
sources and live stock of the farmer are multiplied,| bermaid, in a straw bed or under a cushion. But not 
while the family may increase year by year without soin these days of progress. Idleness or frivolous 
any additions to the household room or conveniences,| employments have created an increased demand for 
until a dozen or more share the space originally occu-| this kind of trash, and library shelves and center-tables 
pied by three or four. Such farmers do not really sup-| furnish proof that this demand is promptly met.— 
pose the brute creation of more value than the human, | Steamboats and railroads furnish such facilities for 
or gold of more worth than comfort, though their daily | this occupation, and so lax is the state of morals, that 
lives seem to say 80, but habit has familiarized them daylight and the public eye are no restraint. Once 
to this mode of life, and they do not think that a dif-| we had supposed that our sex were almost the only 
ferent system would be enough preferable, to warrant sinners and sufferers in this way, but our own obser- 
the outlay of money, time and care, necessary to alter vation has convinced us that the other sex, from the 
or rebuild; so all live together around the kitchen city dandy and the romantic young lover up to the 
fire ; men, women and children, dogs and cats, till the middle-aged merchant and man of business, are as 
hour for retiring to rest, when father and mother take | greedy of this kind of mental excitement as the most 
the bed in the corner of the kitchen, and tuck the lit-| shallow-brained and love-sick Miss of sixteen. 
tle ones up snug in their trundle bed, while the sons; Well—one of the consequences is, a dissatisfied 
and daughters, even though grown to manhood and| mind with the actualities of this real, matter-of-fact 
womanhood, the hired hands, and perhaps the district, world that we live in, and conjugal unhappiness is one 
school teacher, or other company, all occupy beds in| of the necessary results. 
the one large undivided chamber, or loft, as the case; Another very common source of trial in married life 
may be, with perhaps an old sheet or bed quilt, hung is, the arrangement of pecuniary matters. The laws 
between the beds as a partial screen, and perhaps not. | bearing upon this subject are by no means what they 
Can it be possible that human beings will pay 80, ought to be, and the customs of society are stil] worse. 
little attention to the ordinary proprieties of life, not} Women, in most families in this country, are entirely 
to say decencies, as to thus herd together, when ne- dependent upon their husbands for every penny they 
cessity does not compel itt Alas, we fear this is the | need to make use of, even though they are equally as 
common practice in many sections of our State. In-| industrious and frugal as their husbands. 
deed, one “ district school ma’am” told us lately, that; I know it is often said that women, as a class, are 
in her experience of “boarding round,” she had com- | inclined to be prodigal and reckless of expenditure, so 
monly found this true, and that in but one house, the | much so that it is unsafe to entrust them with money, 
present season, had she occupied a room in which none | and this, I fear, is often literally true. But why is it 
but those of her own sex slept; and other teachers thus! Undeniably, because no responsibility is com- 
present, assured us that their experience had been| mitted to them, and no confidence reposed in them, so 
similar. | that their habits and their trials are each and both to- 
It is of little use to explain the great importance of | gether, cause and effect. 
frequent bathing, or urge its practice upon those who, In proof of my opinion, I will cite the case of wid- 
have no opportunity for privacy, and who are expected; ows. There is no class of persons more frugal, more 
to make their morning ablutions at the pump spout, or | self-denying, or more careful of expense than they.— 
in a wash dish at the door step orkitchen sink. Ver-| Even with the small experience they have had in the 
ily, there is need of a radical reform in the arrange-| use of money ; and, shut out as they are, by their po- 
ment of our farmers’ homes ! sition and the customs of society, from all lucrative 
But the physical injury from so many unwashed per- employment, they generally manage to support them- 
sons breathing the same atmosphere, is not worthy to selves and their families comfortably and respectably, 


We see that the Una is unexpectedly resuscitated 
again. Success to it. 
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unless they have quite a number of dependent chil- 
dren. 


the use and ownership of property, and bear the re- 
sponsibility of it, and though it may seem to a hus- 


all their individual present and prospective rights of 
property. Indeed, I would seriously recommend this 
course to Christian men and women, as an experi- 
ment, at least, and if a great amount of trial and heart- 
burning is not thus saved, and an improvement in fe- 
male character, and a great increase of happiness to 
both parties secured thereby, I am greatly mistaken. 

Instances of this kind of management have fallen 
under my observation, where the husband, from the 
nature and extent of his employment, had little leisure 
to attend to the expenditures of the family, and where, 
as a matter of convenience, the wife kept the purse 
and attended to the family expenses, and everything 
was apparently managed with the utmost economy 
and success. 

There are undoubtedly a great many women, who, 
under the most favorable circumstances, would be poor 
managers, and the same is true of the other sex.— 
Oberlin Evangelist. M. C. 
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BREAD FROM MEDITERRANEAN WHEAT. 


Mrs. Swisshelm, of the Pittsburgh Visitor, says :— 
“ Our experience and observations have led us to be- 
lieve that bread made from flour of Mediterranean 
wheat, does not keep so well as that made from any 
other of our common varieties. We have never seen 
it good the third day after baking ; and when stale, 
the toast or pudding made with it is not so nice as that 
made with the bread of other wheat, that was no bet- 
ter than it when both were fresh. We have repeat- 
edly noticed that when it came out of the oven, and 
for twenty-four hours after, it was excellent. After 
that, it began to lose flavor, was not quite so spongy, 
so that when dry it assumed a kind of gristly hardness, 
and when wetted was clammy. We have been as- 
sured that this arose from the flour being ground too 
fine, that Meditterranean would not bear to be so 
closely ground as any other wheat, and this may be 
the sole cause.” 

Remarks.—We have noticed a similar difference be- 
tween different kinds of flour, as affecting the keeping 
quality of bread, but we do not think the fault referred 
to is peculiar to the Mediterranean, or any other kind 
of wheat, but that it is caused by the proportion of 
gluten being larger than usual, in comparison with the 
starch in the flour ; and this is dependent more on the 
richness of the soil, and the heat of the elimate where 
the wheat is grown, than on the variety, though we 
are of the opinion that the Mediterranean will fre- 
quently be found to yield more gluten than other va- 
rieties grown under the same circumstances. If this 
is the true reason for the difference complained of in 
the quality of the bread, it is some satisfaction to know 
that this excess of gluten renders it at the same time 
more nutritious, and a given weight of flour will make 
a greater weight of bread ; or, as the bakers say, the 
flour is “stronger” than that containing less gluten. 
Have any of our housekeeping readers observed this 
difference in the quality of flour, as peculiar to the 
Mediterranean wheat !—Ep. O. Cutt. 
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Oyster FritTers.—Strain a quantity of fresh oys- 
ters from their liquor, and form a thin batter, with a 
couple of eggs and some fine family flour. Stir the 
oysters in, and heat some butter and good lard, hot, in 
a suitable dish, and put in the fritters. Fry, till well 
} browned,and in turning, be careful not to break them. 
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b Let a woman have equal rights with her husband in| Liebig has discovered that water saturated with lime, 





band hazardous, yet I presume the risk is no greater| English millers have long used large quantities of 
than is now run by women who surrender at marriage | alum for this purpose, although it is known to be in- 
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Live tn Breap Maxinc.—A correspondent of the 
Scotsman who has recently visited Munich, states that 


has the same effect as alum in coagulating the gluten 
of flour, and rendering the bread beautifully white.— 


jurious to the health of the consumers. Lime has no 
deleterious effect. It removes all acidity from the 
dough, and supplies an element needed in the struc- 
ture of the bones, and which is deficient in wheaten 
flour, and still more so in rye. The writer says, he 
“ate bread made by it in Liebig’s house, and it was 
excellent.” He uses 5 lbs. of water saturated with 
lime to 19 lbs. of flour. No change is necessary in 
the process of baking. Lime water may be easily 
made by pouring hot water on to quick lime, stirring 
it till it has dissolved all it will, and then pouring off 
the clear liquor. It should be made as wanted, or kept 
in a closed vessel, as it gradually attracts carbonic 
acid from the atmosphere, and deposites a sediment. 
Will some of our readers try it and report the result ! 
— Country Gentleman. 


Firteex Hunprep Knucktes aT THE Tus.—The 
New York correspondent of the Charleston Courier 
writes: “The latest invention is a new washing 
machine now in operation at the Astor House. It is 
called the ‘ great knuckle.’ In the card of the own- 
er, it is stated that this new machine ‘is saving from 
ten to fifteen girls a day, in the wash-room of the As- 
tor House.’ A vial-washing man at the Crystal Pal- 
ace offered a cup valued at $50 to any person who 
could produce anything that would beat his. The 
‘great knuckle-vashing machine’ man will give a cup 
valued at $500 to any one who will bring his machine 
to the Astor House, and wash one dozen pieces while 
he is washing three dozen! He says that instead of 
using one pair of ‘knuckles,’ ‘as Old Eve commenced 
with,’ his machine is a combination of from 200 to 
1,500. Great are the merits of washing machines !” 


An Important Hint.—What a change would be 
brought about in society, if nine-tenths of our maidens 
would adopt this resolution, and follow it, with others, 
to the effect that they would bring every resource at 
their command to bear upon their education ; would 
endeavor to be praetical housekeepers ; would qualify 
themselves to properly educate their children ; would 
study to obey the laws of health ; that, unlike a large 
portion of the present generation of women, they 
might be able to take care of themselves and do good 
to others, and that their children and children’s chil- 
dren might rise up and call them blessed for bequeath- 
ing to them healthy bodies and robust constitutions. 

Quinces For THE Taste.—We know, from per- 
sonal observation, that few persons are acquainted 
with the best method of preparing quinces for the ta- 
ble ; it is simply this: Bake them, remove the skin, 
slice and serve them with cream and sugar. Pre- 
yt in this manner, many prefer them to the peach. 

f you have never eaten them prepared in this way, 
try it, by all means, and you will thank us for the 
suggestion. So says the Farmer's Mirror. 

Buckwueat Porrincr.—Take one quart of rich, 
new milk ; boil it briskly, and stir in very gradually 
as much buckwheat meal as will bring it to the con- 
sistence of thick, stiff mush ; add one teaspsoonful of 
salt, and one tablespoonful of butter, not more. In 
five minutes after it has become thick enough, take it 
from the fire. Serve while hot, and eat with butter 
and sugar or honey, or with butter and molasses.— Ex, 

A Winter Caxe.—Take half a cup of butter, two 
of sugar, and one of thick, sour cream instead of eggs, 
get it ready for the oven in the usual way, then sprin- 
kle and stir in a teaspoonful of soda; bake it slow. 
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HINTS TO BACK WOODS HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Mince Pie—Rice Pudding—Chicken Pie Crust. 
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|lay two pieces of paste, together with a thin layer of / 


butter between, and roll it to a proper thickness, and 
with a good bake, it will be light, brittle and good— 


I wonder if any other housekeeper besides myself | and no doubt better for the health than the old fash- 


who is favored with the domestic recipes of this excel- | 
lent paper, is ever obliged to make mince pies of ven- | 


ioned kind. 
Necessity often drives us to economy, which is often 


ison and crab apples ?—and I wonder now if some of | neglected when Plenty surrounds us, and it is some- 
the thrifty house-wives of the good Buckeye State |times well for us to learn to substitute plain and cheap 
would laugh at me when tell them that the said pies | fy99q for richer and more expensive living; and the dis- 
are really good, and likewise that rice pudding can be | covyeries we make in our strait, sometimes become fa- 
made without milk or eggs, and that a good Thanks- | yorjte methods when no longer called for by surround- 
giving chicken-pie can be made with a soda crust !— ‘ing circumstances. NeLire.—Ohio Farmer. 

Whew! With what dismay would our good old grand- | — — 

mothers listen tosuchadeclaration! Whyyoumight| Tyr Ricur Kixp or a Grrt.—Willis, at Idlewild, 
as well have labored to convince my grandmother that cultivates the acquaintance of an ex-River Captain, 
the sun was black, as that a chicken pie-crust would | turned Farmer, and discourses of one of his domestic 
be palatable without the old Connecticut fashion of | productions, which we commend to the reflections of 
rolling in butter mine times. But “ necessity is the | some of those prudent people who have been shocked 


mother of invention”—and there are circumstances 
in which a person may be placed, where a little ex- 
perimenting in cooking proves very beneficial. 

The farmer’s wife who rejoices in a well-filled lar- 
der supplied from an old, well tilled farm, knows little 
of the privations of the young housekeeper of the wil- 
derness, in whose humble cabin the in-gatherings of 
years have not accumulated ; and whose distant resi- 
dence from town renders it difficult to procure many 
little luxuries, so easily obtained in an older-settled | 
country. It takes a little while to gather things | 
around a forest home, and people are often obliged to | 
do without milk, eggs, lard, &c., for some time. The | 
good old orchards, too, are sadly missed. During the 
summer and autumn the luscious berries, the wild | 
plum and grape, serve to supply the deficiency, and | 
although visions of ruby cherries, and golden peaches 
will sometimes dance through the head, the pioneer 
plucks from the broad garden of the prairies the spon- 
taneous productions with grateful content, and almost 
forgets the delicacies which the dear old homestead 
afforded. 

But when the winter comes on, and the summer 
fruits have vanished, then are the fair round apples, 
the dried peaches, the boiled cider, apple sauce, the 
preserves, the jellies, jams, &c., missed—and especi- 
ally are the apples and boiled cider wished for, by the 
housewife when she attempts to make mince pies.— 
“ Oh dear !—we can’t have the pies at all !” she ex- 
claims in despair. ‘‘ And why not ?” says the neigh- 
bor who has lived longer in the wilds than she— 
“ p’shaw ! child, take some of that venison your hus- 
band has brought in, boil and chop it, stew a pot of 
crab apples, changing the water several times, when 
done, skin and core them, jam them fine, mix with 








your meat. stew the whole together with sugar and 


at our advocacy of Ladies’ Horseback Riding and other 
athletic exercises :—H. 
“ But Ward’s plums and peaches are not the only 


‘largest of their kind,’ for which he could take the pre- 


mium. As he sat down by our hickory fire for an 
evening’s chat, I could not but confess I had rarely 
seen, out of England, such a specimen of stock fora 
farmer to be proud of, as the well-developed, handsome 
daughter, of sixteen, who had come in with him, and 
to whose lap my children ran with their dolls in the 
opposite corner. I had admired her fine proportion 
and energetic movement as she skated on the river a 
day or two before ; but her frank and truthful man- 
ners, liberaliy-moulded features, and joyous expression 
of health and happiness, made her show even better 
in a drawing-room ; and I patriotically wished, as I 
compared her with the slices of American loveliness 
principally looked.to for the continuance of our coun- 
try, that such whole girls were plentier.” 

To the above, allow us to add a couple of para- 
graphs from a late No. of the Hollander, at the Dutch 
settlements of Black Lake, in Western Michigan : 

LapiEs’ Skatinc.—* Dutch ‘Schaatse urijders’ are 
world-renowned, and those who represent the ‘Neder- 
lands’ have not forgotten their national amusement. 
Our Dutch damsels are not at all inclined to leave to 
their brothers and beaux the exclusive enjoyment of 
this graceful amusement. Many of them would be 
able to maintain the national reputation, without the 
aid of the stronger sex. Werecollect two bright-eyed 
sisters, who lived here a few years since, who had a 
peculiar way of skating. They would join hands and 
keep step, and when their long Frisian skates were 
securely fastened, and the smooth ice before them, 
they were unapproachable to all ordinary pursuers. 

“ What would our delicate hot-bed ladies say to 


spices, and in place of the boiled cider and brandy of | leavirg satins and kids, for furs and woolens, and ex- 
olden times, use coffee, it is an excellent substitute, and | changing the dust and swelter of the midnight ball for 
all lovers of the Maine Law will readily adopt it upon | the glassy ice and the pure, bracing winter air? Or 
a single trial !” /how would they like to listen to the clear ring of the 

I do not insert this recipe because I suppose that | steel skate, by way of variation to the drumming and 
a majority of its readers will need to ever try it, but it |twanging of the much abused parlor piano, or the dis- 


may be of use to some one as it has been to myself.— | mal squeaks of the assembly fiddles ?” 
As for the rice pudding of which I have spoken, it re- | ge 


quires more rice than the usual method—a tea-cup full | 


to three pints of water, (the rice should be boiled soft 
first,) and the meats of twelve butternuts made fine, a 
handful of flour, season to the taste, and you will have 
a very palatable pudding, although of a darker hue than 
when made with milk and eggs. 

Let me see—I alluded to a chicken pie crust, made 
on my economical plan. Well, it is simply this: 

To one pint of water, take two teaspoonsful of cream 
of tartar, and one of soda, half a cup of lard and a lit- 
tle salt ; mix in flour to the consistency of paste, roll 
your crust, and put in the meat, which is seasoned 
with butter, pepper and salt. For your upper crust, 


Imitation Tartoca Puppinc.—Take one quart of 
milk, or water if milk cannot be had, and after boiling 
it, stir in eight tablespoonfuls of dry potatoe starch, in 
the same way as Indian meal is made into hasty pud- 
\ding. Adda small lump of butter, while the mixture 

is hot, and stir briskly but carefully till the starch is 
| thoroughly diffused, and deprived of its lumpiness.— 
Make a custard, and add the starch as above prepared, 
and bake as you do a tapioca pudding, and you will 
have an article, which, although an imitation, will be 
an excellent substitute for the real.—Ger. Tel. 

Wasnine Frannet.—If white, it should be done in 
as hot water as possible, with hard soap. 
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7ARM LANDS FOR SALE.—THE ILLINOIS 

Centra! Railroad Company is now prepared to sell over two 

millions of acres of Prairie Farm Lands, in tracts of 40 acres or up- 
ward, on long credits and at low rates of interest ! 

They were granted by the Government, to encourage the build- 
ing of this Railroad, which runs from the extreme North to the ex- 
treme South of the State of Illinois. The Road passes, from end to 
end, through the richest and most fertile Prairies of the State, dot- 
ted here and there with magnificent Oak Groves. The recent open- 
ing of nearly six hundred miles of the Company's Railroad, throws 
open their lands for cultivation, they being scattered for several 
miles in width, on each side of the Road, throughout its entire 
length. 

The soil is a dark, rich mold, from one to five feet in depth, is 
gently rolling, and peculiarly fitted for grazing cattle and sheep, or 
the cultivation of heat, Indian corn, etc. 

The economy in cultivating and the productiveness of Illinois 
lands are well known. Trees are not required to be cut down, 
stumps grubbed, or stone picked off, as is generally the case in the 
cultivation of new land in the older States. The first crop of In- 
dian corn, planted on the newly-broken sod, usually repays the cost 
of plowing and sometimes that of fencing. Wheat sown on the 
newly-turned sod is sure to yield very large profits. One man with 
a plow and two yoke of oxen will break one and a half to two acres 
per day. Contracts can be made for breaking, ready for corn or 
wheat, at $2 to $2,50 per acre. By judicious management, farms 
may be broken and fenced the first and under a high state of culti- 
vation the second year. 

Corn, grain, cattle, &c., will be forwarded at reasonable rates to 
Chicago, for the Eastern market, and to Cairo for the Southern.— 
The larger yield on the cheap landgof Ilinois over the high-priced 
lands in the Eastern and Middle States, is known to be much more 
than sufficient to pay the difference of transportation to the Eastern 
market. The rapid increase and growth of flourishing towns and 
villages along the line afford a substantial and growing home de- 
mand for farm produce. 

Bituminous coal is mined at several points along the Road, and 
is a cheap and desirable fuel. ‘ 

PRicE aND TERMS OF PayMENT.—The price will vary from $5 to 
$25, according to location, quality, etc. Contracts for deeds may 
be made during the year 1855, stipulating the purchase money to 
be paid in five annual installments. The first to become due in two 
years from the date of contract, and the others annually thereafter. 


INTEREST WILL BE CHARGED AT ONLY TWO PER CENT. 
PER ANNUM. 


4 


As a security for the performance of the contract, the first two 
years’ interest must be paid in advance, and it must be understood 
that from one-tenth to one-fourth of the land purchased shall year- 
ly be brought under cultivation. Longer credits, at six per cent. 
per annum, may be negotiated by special application. Twenty per 
cent. from the credit price will be deducted for cash. The Compa- 
ny’s construction bonds will be received as cash. 

Contracts have been made with responsible parties to keep on 
hand ready-framed Farm Dwellings, which can be set up in a few 
days. They will be 12 feet by 20 feet, divided into one Living and 
three Bed Rooms, and will cost complete—set up on ground chosen 
any where along the Road, $150 in eash, exclusive of transporta- 
tion. Larger buildings may be contracted for at proportionate rates. 
The Company will forward all the materials for such buildings over 
their Road promptly, charging for the cheapest class at the rate of 
11 cents for every mile transported. 

Special arrangements with dealers have been made to supply 
those purchasing the Company’s lands with fencing materials, ag- 
riculturs] tools, and an outfit of provisions in any quantity, at the 
lowest wholesale prices. 

It is believed that the price, long credit, and low rate of interest, 
charged for these lands, will enable a man with a few hundred dol- 
lars in cash and ordinary industry, to make himself independent be- 
fore all the purchase money becomes due. In the meantime, the 
rapid settlement of the country will probably have increased their 
value four or five fold. When required, an experienced person will 
accompany applicants, to give information and aid in selecting lands. 

Circulars, containing numerous instances of successful farming, 
signed by respectable and well-known farmers living in the neigh- 
borhood of the Railroad lands, throughout the State—also the cost 
of fencing, price of cattle, expense of harvesting, threshing, etc., 
by contract—or any other information—will be cheerfully given, on 
application, either personally or by letter, in English, French, or 
German. Addressed to CHARLES M. DUPUY, Jr., 

Sec’y, Land Office Illinois Central R. R. Co., Chicago, Il. 
. N, A. GRISWOLD, 
Feb. 15-3tat President of the Illinois Central R. R. Co. 


_ FINE FARMS IN INDIANA, | 


WISH TO SELL MY HOME FARM, AD- 

a joining the town of West Liberty, Jay county, Indiana. It con- 
sists of 400 acres of the very best land,—150 acres improved, the 
balance well timbered, well watered with springs, and the location 
very pleasant and healthy. Onthe premises are a good large house, 
(of hewed logs,) and a barn, an orchard of 400 trees of the various 
kinds of fruit,—the whole in good repair and high state of cultiva- 


tion, and surpassed by none in the county. Price only $20 per acre, | 


with easy terms of payment. 

I have also several tracts of 40 and 80 acres each, of first rate 
land, for sale low, Address GEO. W. BATEHAM, 

Feb. 15-3t Bear Creek P. O., Jay co., Ia. 


HOICE LITTLE INDIANA FARM, CONSIST- 

/ ing of 80 acres of very choice land—45 of it under cultivation, 

the balance heavy timber ; only 744 miles from the city of Madison, 

2% miles from Hanover College, and 1 mile from Kent Post Office. 

A frame house on the premises, 2 springs of pure water, and 2 saw 

mills in the neighborhood. Price only $20 an acre, which is less 
than the value of the timber. Address CHAS. A. SCHUMANN, 
Feb. 15-2t Cincinnati, O. 
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E BURG’S NO. 1 SUPER PHOSPHATE OF 
. LIME.—The attention of Farmers is called to the above 
named fertilizer, as the most valuable of ali others for certain soils. 
’Tis now nearly four fears since the subscriber introduced it into 
this country, where his success has far exceeded his most sanguine 
expectations, and therefore returns his sincere thanks to his tarm- 
, ing and other friends, who have tried his manufacture, either for 
experimental purposes or otherwise, and begs to assure them that 
his success is not greater than the gratification it is to him to hear 
from those gentlemen, that it has acted so much to their satisfac- 
tion ; and further assures them that he will use his most strenuous 
| efforts to praguce an article not only equal to that which they have 
already tried; but such as will, he trusts, gain for him a world-wide 
| and lasting reputation, which is the principal object he has in view. 
| Various experiments have been made on many of the State and 
| other farms with his “‘ super-phosphate of lime,” last Spring and 
| Fall, the reports of which are now in progress for publication, and 
will show how very favorably it compared with all other manures. 
| Put up in bags of 150 and barrels of about 260 ibs. weight each, 
| to be had pure and genuine from the subscriber, or at the following 
| places, where the article is on sale : 
Messrs. H. C. White & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
= L. R. Titus & Co., Trenton, N. J. 
- Elias Runyon & Co., New Brunswick, N. J. 
= C. S. Hoagland, ss ™ 
° Brearley & Mount, Rocky Hili, N. J. 
ons C. French & Co., Phil., Pa. 
S C. M. Stuart, Esq., Baltimore, Md. 
= J., J. & F. Turner, - > 
S Rowlett, Hardy & Co., Petersburg, Va. 
¢ Borum & McClear, Norfolk, Va. 
McGruder’s Sons, Richmond, Va. 
* R. H. Hubbell, Esq., Wheeling, Va. 
George Davenport, Esq., Boston, Mass. 
Wm. A. Gourdin, Esq., Charleston, S. C. 
«“ R. L. Allen, Esq., Water street, N. Y. 
be Backus & Barstow, Norwich, Conn. 
B. E. Palmer, Broastlyh, Conn. 
Pamphlets containing instructions for use, &c., can be had on ap- 
plication to Cc. B. DeEBURG, 
Williamsburg, L. I., New York. 
4 Sole proprietor and manufacturer. 
eb. 15. 


URE BRED ANIMALS AT PRIVATE SALE. 

. -—Mount Fordham, Westchester Co., 11 miles from City Hall, 
N. Y., by Harlem Railroad. 

Having completed the sale of animals advertised in my catalogue 
of 1854, (excepting Short Horned Bull “ Batcor,” 9918,) at prices 
highly remunerative, for which patronage I feel grateful, not only 
to the public of almost every State in our Union, but to the Cana- 
das, Cuba, and the Sandwich Islands, I will issue on or about the 
Ist of March, a Catalogue for 1855, of Short Horned Bulls and Bull 
Calves, (some of which belong to my friend and part associate, Mr. 
Becar,) North Devon Bulls and Bull Calves, Southdown Rams, 
Berkshire, Suffolk and Essex Swine, of almost al] ages and both 
sex, now ready for delivery. This Catalogue will be illustrated 
with portraits of my Prize Animals. Most of the original animals 
of my breeding establishment, were selected by me in person in 
England, strictly inreference to quality, in my judgment best adapt- 
ed to the use of this country. L. G. MORRIS. 

Feb. 15. 








AVY’S DEVON HERD BOOK; SECOND 
VOLUME.—Just published, and now ready for distribution, at 
the N. Y. State Agricultural Rooms, Albany. By enclosing B. P. 
Johnson (Cor. Secretary) $1,50, he will forward the Book to any 
address desired. The liberality in registering the animals of Amer- 
ican Breeders, giving them equal advantages with those of the lo- 
cation where the breed originated, deserves the good feeling and 
ar kag of this country. 
eb. 15 


ZIER OR BASKET WILLOW.—THE SUB- 

scriber will furnish cuttings of the Basket Willow, to be de- 
livered at his place, or at Oberlin, Ohio, cheaper than ever before 
offered. 

He would also inform the public that he has invented a machine 
for peeling the willows by horse power, which entirely does away 
with the slow process of peeling by hand, and makes the cultiva- 
tion of the Basket Willow the most profitable business that farmers 
can engage in. For further information apply to the subscriber, or 
his Agent, (J. Jewell, Oberlin, Ohio.) GEO. J. COLBY, 

Feb. 15-3t* Jonesville, Chittenden Co., Vt. 


‘EVEN MORGAN STALLIONS FOR SALE.— 
\ The undersigned having recently engaged in the ie man- 
ufactory business, now offer their seven Morgan Stallions for sale, 
at reasonable prices. They were selected with great care by the 
| subscribers in Vermont, and brought to Ohio for the improvement 
| of stock. They are of the Gifford, Sherman and Bulrush stock.— 
| One of the above named horses may be seen at the stab'e of Mr. 
Doulton, Maysville, Ky., one at the stable of Dr. Brown, Leesburgh, 
Highland Co., O., and one at James McCarty’s, in Xenia; the re- 
maining four may be found at the stable of the subscribers, in Co- 
lumbus. All communications promptly attended to. 

Dec. 15-tf BLAKE & WILLIAMS. 


(\RAPE ROOTS AND CUTTINGS. — 45,000 
Catawba Grape Roots, one yearold. Price per 1000, $35; per 
100, $4. 

200,000 Catawba Grape Cuttings; price per 1000, $2 50, per 100, 
40 ots. 

For sale at my Nursery, Pleasant Ridge, or my store, No. 162 
Main street, Cincinnati. . M. McCULLOUGH. 
| Feb. 1-3t* 
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THE MARKETS. 


Onto CuntivaTos Orricr, February 14, 1855. 

The feeling in the Produce Market is more hopeful, though no 
decided improvement has taken place. The latest foreign news 
brings a better demand for breadstuffs. Wool is not yet up to last 
summer's prices, but the Eastern market is rather bare of supplies, 
and Agents are taking up such lots through the country as they 
can get. We shall hardly expect full prices for wool until next 
summer. Cattle are better at the East, and good horses go at 
prices that do not indicate very hard times, with the seller at least. 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 14.—FLour.—Supplies very light; prices 
again better. The average weekly receipts are not equal to over 
one-half of the usuai consumption, and as the stocks have all along 
been light, we must draw the conclusien that the consumption of 
the city and vicinity has fallen off at least thirty-three per cent.— 
Sales at $8 10@8 15 for good brands, and $8 20@8 35 for extra ; 
with, however, a heavy feeling, dealers anticipating an increased 
supply on the opening of navigation. Rye Flour at $6 50(@675, and 
Corn Meal 75 @89c 

Grain.—Wheat is nominally $1 60 P bushel, little arriving ; a 
prime lot would probably bring $1 65@170. Corn is firm at 60@ 
65c. Oats 42c, but they are expected to recede on the opening of 
navigation. Barley has advanced, and prime is saleable on arrival, 
$120. Rye $105@1 10. Hominy is in good demand for consump- 
tion at $165 bush. Prime small white Beans are scarce and 
firm at $2, but mixed and large are plenty at $1 50@1 75 ® bu. 

Szrps.—There has been a better demand for Clover, and prices 
are higher. There is little to be had now below $6 70, and gener- 
ally holders are firm at $675. Timothy is searce and considerably 
higher. Small sales of common at $2 50 ® bushel, but pure is in 
active demand at $3@325. Flax Seed is worth $1 45@ 1150p 
bushel. 

Hoes anp CattLe.—The business in Hogs is now confined to 
Butchers, who are taking all that arrive at $4 P 100 bs gross.— 
Beef Cattle are without change. Geod lots sell at $6 504675 ; or- 
dinary at $5 50@6 00; and prime and choice $7@7 50 ® 100 ths net. 
Sneep $2@3 00 ® head for common, and $5 for choice. 

Burrer.—Supplies of Butter have fallen off materially, and pri- 
ces are in consequence better, but the improvement is chiefly con- 
fined to the better grades. Common Roll 12@13c, and prime do.in 
cloths, 16@17c. Eggs sell to packers at l5c P dozen. 

Cuegst.—The market, consequent upon the continued suspen- 
sion of navigation, has remained dull, but prices have undergone no 
change, and we quote 9%(@10c for unselected and selec West- 
ern Reserve, 9e for common do. and 12c for English Dairy. 

NEW YORK, Feb. 14.—Ftovur.—The market ie dull, with _ 
of 4250 bbls. cood Ohio at 68 87@9 18. Southern is unchange 
Grain.—W heat is firm, with sales of Southern at $2 27. 

active at $1 02@1 04 for white and yellow. 

Burrer is firm at the advance, but does not sell so freely at the 
current high prices. Sales of Ohio at 15@20c; State at 22@27c; 
and Orange County at 28@3le. Cheese is selling at 94@10\c. 

COLUMBUS, Feb. 14.—FLour.—We continue to quote $8 50 per 
bbl. for superfine. 

Gratn.—Wheat $165@170. Oats 30@33c. Rye 95c. 

Cuersr.—Western Reserve selis at 10c P bb. 

Butter 15@20c. Eggs 15c. 
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OHIO CULTIVATOR FOR 4855 


“HARD TIMES’ '~REDUCTION OF TERMS! 


Notice to Agents, Postmasters and others. 


In view of the scarcity of money among farmers, we 
are willing to work for small pay, the present year, 


| 


/and contribute all we can towards the general wel- 


| fare ; so we have concluded to reduce our terms for 
_[ clubbing, and allow any person, hereafter, for the pres- 
/ent season, to order THREE coptss of the C ultivator for 
° Two Dottars—and all who order 9 ‘Or more copies, 
*6 | whether at once or several times, will receive a pack- 
/age of rare seeds, postage free, as a premium. Back 
numbers of the current volume will be furnished to 
|each subscriber. 














TEEL PLOUGHS.—THE SUBSCRIBERS 


would return their thanks to their friends, former customers, 
and the public generally, for the liberal patronage heretofore re- 
ceived, and would now inform them that their stock on hand is 
large and complete, and one of the very best ever offered in this 
market, and offered for sale on the most reasonable terms. You 
will find it to your advantage to call and examine for yourselves, 
before purchasing. RAYMOND, ROBERTS & CO 

_ Jan. 1-3tt No. 64 Main st., Cineinnati, 0 


RUIT TREES, &c.—I HAVE A FINE LOT 


of AppLE TrEEs, of good size for orehard planting, obtained 
from the best Nurseries in Eastern Ohio, and embracing abeut 30 
of the most approved varieties, ranging through the entire season. 
Also a few hundred of thrifty Peacu Tress, of the best varieties, 
from a reliable Nursery near Philadelphia ; and a choice lot of 
standard Cuerry Trees and Dwarr Pears, from Nurseries in 
Western New York—together with a limited supply of Ornamental 
Trees and Shrubs, Evergreens, Grape Vines, &c., all of which are 
to be sold off, as the ground must be vacated this spring. Price of 
apple and peach trees, $20 per 100—or 25 cts. each if less than 50 
are taken. Cherries and pears, double these prices. No printed 
catalogue can be furnished. Purchasers are requested to call and 
select for themselves, or leave the selection to me, after making 
their general wishes known. M. B. BATEHAM. 
Columbus, Feb. 15, 1855. 


SAGE ORANGE SEEDS AND PLANTS.— 

A supply of fresh Osage Orange Seed will be for sale at the 

office of this paper, as soon as it ean be obtained from Texas, of re- 
liable quality—price $20 per bushel, $6 per peck, $1 per quart. 

Piants can also be furnished, as desired, both one and two year 
olds ; price, from $3 to $4 per 1000, according to size and quantity. 
Address Editors of this paper. 

Feb. 15, 1855. 

TKIN’S SELF-RAKING REAPER AND 

MOWER.—Three seasons’ use of this ingenious, beautiful, 
and yet simple Machine, furnish convineing proof of practical worth. 
THREE HUNDRED, scattered into 19 different States the past 
season, mostly in inexperienced hands, and nearly all giving good 
satisfaction, cutting from 50 to 600 acres, proves it not only strong 
and servicablo, but also simple and easily managed. It saves not 
only the hard work of raking, but lays tho grain in such good order 
as to save at least another hand in binding. 

IT IS WARRANTED TO BEA GOOD, ‘DURABLE SELF-RAK- 
ING REAPER, and I have also succeeded in attaching a mowing 
bar, so that I also warrant it as a MOWER. 

Price at Chicago, of Reapers, $170 ; of Mowing Bar, $30. Dis- 
count on the Reaper, $15, and on Mowing Bar, $5, for cash in ad- 
vance, or on delivery. Price of Mower, $120. 

(eS Pamphiets giving all the objections and diffeulties, as well 
as commendations, sent free, on post-paid applications. 

AGENTS, suitably qualified, wanted in all sections where there 
are none. . 8. WRIGHT. 

“ Prairie Farmer ” Warehouse, Chicago, Dec., 1854. 

Jan. 1-Smat 


CUTTINGS OF THE BEST VARIETIES OF 
Basket Willow, with directions for eo tee Ng sale at $5 
a thousand, by WM. H. DENN 

Jan. 15-3t* Fishkill Landing, Setaae Co., N. Y. 











| 








{AME CHICKENS.—I HAVE A FEW Parnes | 
Address | 


very fine pure Brahma eS Tae fowls for sale. 
V 


Dec. 16-3t* . F. PARSHALL, Lebanon, O. 


RASS SEEDS.—300 BUSHELS ORCHARD 
Grass Seed ; 1000 bushels Blue Grass Seed ; for sale by 

J. M. McCULLOUGH, 
No. 162 Main st., Cincinnati. 


| Jan. 15-3mt 

















